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NEW NATIVE WORKS 
IN ROCHESTER 
FESTIVAL 


Five Concerts Given Under 
Eastman Auspices— Many 
Premieres of Compositions in 
Several Mediums 


Hanson Is Director 


Gordon Group Plays Three 
New Quartets—First Perform- 
ances of Symphonic Works 
Arouse Interest—Novelties in 
Ballet Program 


ROCHESTER, May 2. 

NEW native works of several types 
were featured in the five concerts 

of the sixth annual American Music 
Festival under the auspices of the East- 
man School of Music, which closed last 
night with a ballet program. Under the 
direction of Dr. Howard Hanson, the 
festival opened on April 27. Sym- 
phonies, sinfoniettas, chamber music 
and songs had first performances in the 
well constructed programs which also 
included native works already known. 
The opening concert in Kilbourn Hall 
was played by the Eastman School Lit- 
tle Symphony of Phi Mu Alpha Sin 
fonia, Karl Van Hoesen, conductor, for 
a deeply interested capacity audience. 
The program consisted of a prelude for 
chamber orchestra, ‘Deep Forest,’ by 
Mabel Daniels; a Suite by Charles Na- 
ginski; ‘Night Piece’ by Arthur Foote, 
with Albert Tipton, flute soloist; Sin- 
fonietta for chamber orchestra by 
Wayne Barlow (first time); Piano 
Quartet by Marjorie Truelove Mac- 
Kown (first time), the players being 
Alexander Leventon, violin; Edward 
Van Niel, viola; Allison MacKown, 
‘cello, and the composer at the piano; 
Divertimento for Piano and Small Or- 
chestra by David Diamond, Irene Ged- 
ney, piano soloist: ‘Songs from a Chi- 
nese Lute’ by Frederick Waltmann 
(first time), with Gerald Ingraham, 
baritone soloist, and Fugato on a Well- 
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TOSCANINI DEPARTS 
AFTER SERIES OF 
OVATIONS 


Furore Attends His Final 
Concerts as Conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
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Duplicates First Program 





Heifetz Soloist in Beethoven 
Concerto at Farewell—Presi- 
dent Among Those Who Pay 
Tribute to Noted Italian 


A MID scenes without parallel in the 
‘ % history of New York’s orchestras, 
\rturo Toscanini concluded his eleven 
years of leadership of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony and presum- 
ably completed his American career at 
a special concert in Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday evening, April 29. Three 
lays later, on Saturday, May 2, he was 
1 passenger for Europe on the French 
liner Champlain, with engagements in 
Paris, Salzburg and Tel-Aviv to fulfill 
und beyond these only conjecture as to 
what he still might undertake. The il 
lustrious Italian was 41 when he first 
came to New York in 1908 to take up 
his duties as conductor at the Metro 
politan. He was 69 when he took his 
final leave of the virtuoso orchestra that 
since 1926 had largely replaced opera 
; the medium of expression for his in 
terpretative genius. “ 

Mr. Toscanini, avoiding photog 
raphers and news reporters on the 
Champlain with this familiar resource- 
fulness, issued through the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society a brief state- 
ment of regret that he was leaving 
America, as follows: 





These Photographs of Arturo Toscanini Conducting the New Werk Philltarmenic-Symphony 
Were Taken at One of His Last Concerts by Bert Lewson tor #he Calumbia Broadcasting System . 
I depart from New York today after 

eleven years of happy association with 

6 x . > . its great orchestra. I should like this 
The Dybbuk’ Has American Premiere ee Se ek ae ee 
good-bye and expression of heart-felt 
gratitude to the thousands of persons 
who have come to my concerts, to the 
men of my orchestra who have worked 
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TOSCANINI LIONIZED BY THRONGS 


A. Walter Kramer Enters 
Field of Music Publishing 





Editor of Musical America 
Resigns to Become Managing 
Director of Galaxy Music 
Corporation 


ITH this issue, A. Walter Kramer, 
Editor-in-chief of MustcaL AMER- 
1cA for more than six years, relinquishes 
the post which he has filled with dis- 
tinction and outstanding success since 
August J, 1929, to become Managing 
Director and Vice-President of the 
Galaxy Music Corporation, New York. 
Internationally known as a composer, 
critic and writer on musical subjects, 
Mr. Kramer enters upon his new duties 
with a kriowledge of every phase of 
music-giving in America, including the 
music publishing field, that has been 
the admiration and envy of his col- 
leagues. His activities have included 
radio and he has spoken widely as a 
lecturer on musical subjects. For many 
years he has been regarded as one of 
the ablest reviewers of new music in 
America, demonstrating a gift for 
analysis and appraisal of the worth of 
compositions that should be of the great- 
est value in his new affiliation. 

Mr. Kramer first became identified 
with Musicat AMERICA as long ago as 
October, 1910. He was continuously 
with this publication, playing a large 
part in its development and expansion 
until October 1922, when he went to 
Europe to devote himself to composi- 
tion. He remained abroad several years, 
during which time he was in close touch 
with the new currents of music that 
then were occupying leading European 
composers, some of whom he numbered 
among his intimate friends. After his 
return to America, he accepted the post 
of Editor of Mustcat AMERICA, renew- 
ing the close association of former years 
with John F. Majeski, since 1929 the 
publisher of Mustcat America. Mr 
Kramer, in addition to his duties as 
Editor, has served as Vice-President. 


Champion of American Music 


In his new connection, Mr. Kramer 
will be associated with Marshall Ker- 
nochan, President of the Galaxy Music 
Corporation, also a well known Ameri- 
can composer. As Editor of Muscat 
AMERICA, as President of the Society 
for the Publication of American Music. 
as a contributor to leading American, 
English and Continental musical maga- 
zines, as a lecturer and speaker before 
clubs, conventions and educational 
bodies, Mr. Kramer has consistently and 
unflaggingly championed the cause of 
American music. He has been a cham- 








Toppo 
A. WALTER KRAMER 


ion also of the American artist, and 
has been im the forefromt im demanding 
that place be made for the American 
conductor. 

As a composer who has written in al- 
most every medium except opera, with 
upwards of two hundred works from 
his pen, inclodimg somgs that have been 
widely hear vocal chamber 
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ws Piaty i am © compo- 
sitioms; string trio, quartet and orches- 
tral works: wariomws compositions for 


list of choral com- 
y tramscriptions that 
the breadth and depth 
sympathies, Mr. Kramer 
> adwamee the crafts- 
effort 
Kramer is 2 native New 
Yorker, borm im the city om September 25. 
1890, and a graduate of the city schools 
and the College of the City of New York 
His father, Maxiemiiam Kramer, was a 
Moravian musscam who had come to this 
country in the early eighties and who for 
many years hed charge of the music of the 
Horace Mamm High School im New York 
nd the Stewems Institute of Technology 
Hoboken, N. J. ‘The thorough musi- 
janship whoch bas som Walter acquired in 
his youth with wolm wok and piano 
his special accomplishments, aside from 
composition amd the art of orchestration 
that hawe particolariy occupied him since 
maturity, hawe enabled him to combine 
throughout his career the pleasures of per- 
somal and private music-making with the 
editortzal amd busumess duties of a journal- 
ist dealing with music m all of its public 
and professsomal manifestations as an art 
and a busimess. 
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Outstanding Toscanini Performances 
in Seven Seasons at the Metropolitan 


190K 1 800 
Nov. 16, 1908, Opening Night, ‘Aida.’ 
American Entry. Bestinn’s Debut 
Cast. 
Dec. 10, 1908, ‘Gétterdimmerung’ (His first 
Wagner in America.). 
Dec. 17, 1908. ‘Le Villi,, American Premiere 
Jan. 6, 1909, ‘La Wally,” American Premiere 
March 2), 1909, ‘Falstaff,’ Revival after 13 Sea 


sons. 


Toscanini's 
Caruso i 


1909—1918 
Nov. 15, 1909, Opening Night, “Gioconda,” Revival 
after 3 seasons 
Nov. 17, 1909, ‘Otello,’ Revival after 6 seasons 
Dec. 23, 1909, ‘Orfeo,’ Revival after 14 seasons 
Jan. 22, 1910, ‘Germania,’ American Premiere 
1916—1911 
Nov. 14, 1910, Opening Night, ‘Armide.” 
can Premiere 
Dec. 10, 1910, ‘La Fanciulla del West.’ World 
Premiere. 
Mar. 29, 1910, ‘Ariane et Barbe Bleue.” Amer 
can Premiere. 


Amer 


IAI 
Nov. 13, 1991, Opeume Night. “Aida.” 
an 3, D2 ‘Le Demme Curiose.” American 
Premsere 
TSt2— 193 
March 2 re? ‘Berts Godouncs.” \American 
Premmere 
r9t}—_1984 
Nov. DD T3. Oveniee Nacht. ‘Gieconda.” 
Nov. 22, M3, ‘Us Balle m Maschera,” Revival 


after 9 Seasons 
Jan. 2 4 “L"Acmore dei Tre Re,” American 


Premmere 

March DB we L"Amore Medico, American 
Pretmere 

ret e— IHS 

x Ti, Opesiee Nicht Un Ball 
Masches 

De. DB Oe 6 F athe” Re iter 2 
Sea soms 

Tan = Tot Wore Sars ne World Pre 
miere 

Acre) 1. TSS. “Iris.” Revivra! after Seasons 


AT HISTORIC FAREWELL CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 3) 


time. The President wrote: 


My dear Signor Toscanini : 

I have just read with regret that last 
evening in New York you brought to 
a close your career as head of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra. May I add my word of ap- 
preciation for all that you have done 
for music during your stay among us. 

I wish you Godspeed as you leave 
our shores. 


Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROoosEVELT 


White House, Washington, D. C. 
April 30, 1936 


Mr. Toscanini replied as follows: 


Dear Mr. President: 

I am deeply touched to receive your 
letter. It will remain among the most 
precious of the souvenirs which I shall 
take from your country where I have 
spent so many happy years. I shall 
never forget with what kindness and 
true understanding I have been re- 
ceived by the American people. I leave 
with sadness in my heart but with 
memories to enrich the years to come. 


Faithfully yours. 
Arturo TOSCANINI 


In the Green Room at Carnegie Hall, 
shortly after the conclusion of the final 
program the conductor was presented 
with an old Irish silver service by 
Walter Price on behalf of the members 
of the board of directors, the women’s 
auxiliary board and individual sub- 
scribers of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. 

The service, dating to the 1850's, con- 
sisted of twelve individual drinking 
tankards and a flagon, with twelve 
silver plates and a silver tray formerly 
in the collection of James Thomas 
Bruce, Marquis of Ailesbury, K. C. B. 

Accompanying the silver service was 


a rare Beethoven letter, which had been 
catalogued with the following descrip- 
tion: 

Beethoven, Ludwig van. [Illustrious 
German composer. A. L. S. 2 full pp., 
8 vo. (February 22, 1814). 

Beautiful letter of the greatest 
genius in the history of music. Bee- 
thoven letters are very rare and a 
more characteristic example than this 
would be almost impossible to find. 
“It will give me great pleasure to set 
your poem to music,” he writes, “and 
to bring it to you myself in the near 
future. I can hardly say whether it 
will be heavenly because I myself am 
only human, but I shall try my best to 
come as near to your very exaggerated 
estimate of me as possible. Your 
friend and servant. Beethoven.” The 
outside or cover sheet of the letter 
bears the address in Beethoven’s hand- 
writing, as well as a fine impression of 
his monogrammed wax seal. 


Among those at the presentation were 
Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Clar- 
ence H. Mackay, and other members of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Society’s 
directorate; Edward Johnson, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation, his daughter, Fiorenza John- 
son, and Lucrezia Bori. 

After the presentation, the conductor 
was host to the orchestra at a buffet 
supper given at the Hotel Astor. Only 
the players and a few personal friends 
were present. 

A week of farewells, each marked by 
clamorous demonstrations on the part 
of capacity audiences eager to pay trib 
ute, reached its climax in the special 
concert, the proceeds of which went to 
the orchestra’s pension fund, with pro 
vision also for house employes of Car 
negie Hall. 

For the equivalent of the excitement 
engendered by Mr. Toscanini’s last four 
appearances with the orchestra, the at 
tention must be directed to historic 

(Continued on page 8) 


Toseanini Record of First Performances 


With New York Philharmonic Symphony 


92S—26 
De Sabata, ‘Gethsemane’ (Ist time in America). 
Roger-Ducasse, ‘Sarabande’ (Ist time in New 
York). 
Tommasini, ‘Paesaggi toscani’ (Ist time in New 
York). 
Martucci, (a) Notturno, (b) Novelletta. 
Respighi, “The Pines of Rome’ (ist time in 
New York). 
1927—28 
Honegger, Symphonic Poem, ‘Pastorale d’Ete’ 
(ist time by the Society). 
Pizzetti, Suite from ‘La Pisanella’ (lst time by 
the Philharmonic). 
De Falla, ‘El Amor 
Philharmonic). 
Scarlatti, Four Sonatas arranged in the form 
of a Suite and orchestrated by Tommasini 
(ist time by the Philharmonic). 
Busoni, Rondo Arlecchinesco (Ist time by the 
Philharmonic). 
Martucci. Symphony No. 2 in F (list time by 
the Philharmonic). 
Monteverdi, Sonata sopra ‘Sancta Maria’ (lst 
time by the Philharmonic). 
1928—29 


Brujo’ (Ist time by the 


Pizzetti, Rondo Veneziano (ist time) 

Goossens. Sinfonietta (Ist time in New York). 

Kodaly, ‘Summer Evening’ (MS.—first time) 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Symphonic Variations for 
Violin and Orchestra (Ist time in America). 

Bach-Respighi, Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
Minor (ist time). 

Schelling. ‘Impressions from an Artist’s Life’ 
(Ist time) 

Respighi, ‘Feste Romane’ (ist time). 


1929— 

Tommasini, ‘Tl Carnevale di Venezio’ (Ist time 
anywhere) 

Paér, Overture to ‘Il Sorgino’ (1st time by the 
Society) 

Variation for Orchestra on a Theme 
A. Mozart (ist time in America) 

Wetzler. Symphonic Dances from “The Basque 
Venus’ (first time in New York) 

Ravel, Bolero (ist time in America) 


1936—31 
Bach-Respighi, Three Chorale-Preludes (MS.—I!st 
time) 
Cherubini, Overture to ‘Anacreon.’ 


Kodaly, Dances of Marosszék (1st time). 

G. B. Sammartini, Symphony No. 3 in G (ist 
time by the Society). 

Shostakovich, Symphony for Orchestra, Op. 10 
(Ist time by the Society). 

Chasins, (a) ‘Flirtation in a Chinese Garden,’ 
(b) ‘Parade’ (1st time). 

J. C. Bach, Sinfonia in D for Double Orchestra. 
Op. 18, No. 3 (1st time in New York) 

Pizzetti, Introduction to the ‘Agamemnon’ of 
Aeschylus for Orchestra and Chorus (1st time) 

Verdi, ‘Te Deum’: for Double Chorus and Or 
chestra (lst time by the Society). 

Graener, ‘Die Fléte von Sans Souci’ (Ist time in 
New York). 

Pizzetti, Concerto dell’ Estate (repeat). 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Overture to “The Taming 
of the Shrew’ (lst time in New York). 


1932—33 
Bach-Schénberg, Prelude and Fugue in E-Flat 
(ist time by the Society). 
Tansman, Quatre Danses Polonaises (Ist time 
in America). 
Wagenaar, Symphony No. 2 (1st time anywhere) 
Hanson, Symphony No. 2 (Romantic), (Ist time 
in New York). 
Weprik. Dances and Songs of the Ghetto (Ist 
time in New York). 
Respighi, ‘Ballata delle Gnomidi’ (ist time by 
the Society). 
Mozart, Symphony No. 1, 
by the Society). 
Tchaikovsky, ‘The Tempest’: Fantasy for Or- 
chestra (Ist time by the Society). 
1933—1934 


in E-Flat (1st time 


Vivaldi, Concerto in A (Transcription by Mo 
linari), (1st time in America). 
Geminiani, Concerto Grosso in G Minor (Edition 
of A. Betti), (1st time anywhere). 
1934—1935 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, ’Cello Concerto (ist time 
anywhere) 
Sonzogeno, ‘Tl Negro’: Two Movements for ’Cello 
and Orchestra (Ist time in America) 
Sonzogno, Tango for Orchestra (1st time in 
America). 
1935—1936 
Cherubini, Symphony in D (1st time in America) 
Verdi. Three Movements frim String Quartet in 
E Minor (ist time in America). 
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CAMERA MEMORIES OF THE HEYDAY 
OF ARTURO TOSCANINI 
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1931 
A Bayreuth Rehearsal! 1907 
ee es 1915 1936 
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— ve a te Se . When He Left The Metropolitan Farewell to America 


© Aimé Dupont 
1908 
On Arrival at The Metropolitan 





News Events 





1932 
The Reconciliation With 


1912 Giulio Gatti-Casazza 


With Wanda Toscanini 
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1935—A Portrait 








1910 ; S. Sammet, Bayreuth 
1909 A Cartoonist's Rehearsing for the World Premiere of 1930 
Arriving With Leo Slezak Impression ‘The Girl of the Golden West' Off Duty Abroad 











By QUAINTANCE EATON 
A werid wandering about the wide 





world for a year—that purposeful 

wandering which is known as a 
“world tour”—the Menuhins have at last 
gone home. For nineteen-year-old 
Yehudi, this means a two-year rest and 
withdrawal from public life, in which to 
study and commune with himself, with 
music and with nature. For the entire 
family, including Yehudi, it means also 
the realization of an ideal which is so 
ever-present in the minds of all of them 
that it might be called a shibboleth. 

The home is a new one—the ranch in 
the Santa Cruz mountains of California 
that was to be ready for them in April 
—but the Menuhins’ belief in “home” 
and all that the word conveys is not 
new. Not only because of an undoubt- 
edly strong racial feeling in the matter, 
but also because they have to fight for it 
against the odds set up by a world curi- 
eus about its public characters, the 
Menuhins want to be home. They want 
it so much that they manage to trans- 
form even a train, a boat or a suite in 
any hotel into some semblance of a 
family hearthstone. And one can recog- 
nize the family solidarity most forcibly 
now that the Menuhins are definitely 
retreating into it. 


A Glass House Existence 


The Menuhins may “live in a glass 
house,” as Moshe Menuhin, the father, 
puts it, but the glass is shatter-proof to 
outside interference and opaque to pry- 
ing eyes when the Menuhins wish it so. 

Interviewing the entire family is 
something like being in the centre of an 
electrically charged five-pointed star, 
with every one of the five personalities 
exerting its strong pull. That may 
sound a bit fantastic, but the Menuhins 
are fantastic, to use the word as they 
use it to mean absolutely incredible. 
One cannot believe they are really true, 
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that they are not a legend. 
But they are, and the 
legend is reality. 

Father, the spokesman, 
should be my first en- 
counter. But as I| wait, 
early for the appointment, 
outside the door of the 
New York hotel suite, re- 
luctant to interrupt a 
steady flow of piano music 
that comes from one room 
and violin practicing from 
another, the whole matter 
is taken from my hand out- 


Brother and Sister Revel in a 

Mountain Climb—Yehudi and 

Hephzibah in California, 

Which Is to Be Their Home 
for Two Years 


stretched to the knocker. 
The door opens suddenly 
to reveal Yaltah, the 
younger of the sisters. One 
piano keeps on —that is 
Hephzibah — and shortly 
after Yaltah has conducted 
me to meet father in an- 
other room, the other piano 
resumes. Only a few times 
during the next two-and- 
one-half hours do those 
pianos stop, so that the in- 
dustrious music-making of 
the girls is a fairly con- 
stant accompaniment to 
our talk. Morning is usually the prac- 
tice time. Noon is the time for a ride 
in the park or in the country, but the 
Menuhins have no ride that day, what 
with my interruption of the routine and 
the later visit of a man from the New 
York Times. 

“Yehudi has got a new car,” father 
greets me. It is the news of the day. 
“We thought it might be a little difficult 
to settle down to two years of quiet, so 
we are bridging over the difficulty with 
this—Yehudi loves cars. And General 
Motors is so pleased about it and wants 
to make Yehudi a little present. They 
have added a lot of extras—surprise for 
Yehudi.” 

The Menuhins love to surprise each 


The MENUHINS GO HOME— 


The Entire Family Interviewed 
Before Its Hegira to the West 


other that way. But let us hope the gift 
for mother was more of a surprise to 
her than the gadgets on the Cadillac 
were for Yehudi. When Yehudi comes 
into the room, father tells me all about 
it again, and Yehudi isn’t very much 
surprised. The gift for mother is a new 
chicken farm, completely equipped with 
hens “who are just about ready to lay 
big eggs. I have learned a lot about the 
chicken business,” says father. 


Friends of Another Generation 


The phone rings. It is Sam Franko, 
the veteran violin authority, transcriber 
and conductor, and family friend, who 
wants to know if the Menuhins still love 
him and who sends a kiss to Mrs. Menu- 
hin. Father, voluble and entertaining, 
is explaining this and telling me that 
the children’s friends are almost without 
exception older than they when the 
phone rings again. It is a servant 
agency, and Mrs. Menuhin comes in to 
talk. I listen with one ear to her im- 
peccable French, while papa explains 
that they desire a French couple to take 
care of them on the ranch, and then 
Mrs. Menuhin sits down for a chat in 
the middle of what must be a frantic 
day of packing trunks by the thousand, 
more or less. 

She receives Sam Franko’s message 
and says tenderly that she loves old men. 

“Particularly when they are seventy- 
five or over and mellow with the weight 
of years and experience,” she muses. “I 
love to talk to them because they bring 
alive for me a period that I cannot have 
experienced. When, for example, one 
of them tells me about a salon of Tur- 
geneieff, and what he said and how he 
looked with his great beard, it makes 
me appreciate Turgeneieff’s book more 
keenly and feel that I am a part of that 
time.” 

One feels here the spiritual force and 
guidance of the family. Of Tartar 
blood, born in the Crimea—at Yaltah, 
which explains one of the children’s 
names—the mother is the quiet power 





Celebrating in Picnic Style the Laying of the Cornerstone for the New Menuhin Homestead. 
Four Members of the Family with Some California Friends 


behind the family unity. You may catch 
a glimpse of some of her qualities in 
the photograph with Yehudi—wise 
about the eyes, gentle about the mouth, 
firm of brow, “gamine” of hair, girlish 
of figure. 


“The children are taking dancing les- 
sons,” she asserts with glee. This is no 
small achievement, for when they were 
younger, they scorned the whole busi 
ness—thought it was pretty silly. “We 
have never made them do things that 
did not interest them—why waste their 
time?” she continues. “But now they 
have asked for it. We have a very fine 
teacher and Yehudi is learning to waltz 
and tango,” 


Yehudi later disclaims any prowess— 
after all, it has been but his second les 
son—and as a matter of fact, Hephzibah, 
whose occasional presence in the inter 
view reveals only a well-bred shyness in 
the presence of strangers, but who, 
among intimates is said to chatter bril- 
liantly, is credited with remarking that 
Yehudi “dances like a duck.” 

Never mind. When Yehudi comes in, 
clad in lounging pajamas of assorted 
colors, we dispose, in an effort to over- 
come his reticence, of the news items, 
dancing and the new open car—a 1931 
model “because they really built cars in 
those days,” and “yes, I have driven, 
legally, since I was fourteen.” 


Yehudi’s Inner Sanctum Speeches 


Both Yehudi and Hepzibah dislike 
to talk about themselves. 


“But you should hear the wonderful 
speeches I make when I’m all by my- 
self,” Yehudi protests. “I walk up and 
down and tell the League of Nations 
what it’s all about.” 


I suggest a phonograph apparatus. 


“No, the knowledge that something, 
even a machine, was listening, would 
spoil it,” he says. 

An unsuspected dictaphone is the only 


recourse, if posterity wants those 
speeches. 
Steer the conversation to Enesco, 


Toscanini or Casals, the Menuhins’ tri- 
umvirate of living musical heroes, and 
it opens the floodgates. 


Yehudi grows most animated and 
vehement in talking about Enesco. 


“He doesn’t care about fame,” says 
Yehudi. “Public appearances are for 
bread and butter, not for his soul. All 
he wants is to be let alone to compose 
He has too much to give the world to 
have to spend his days out in front of 
the world. A man like that should be 
subsidized. Anything should be sacri- 
ficed for him and his contribution to the 
world.” 

Then Yehudi tells me that he now has 
six violins. 

“T have had a fine copy of the Strad 
made to practice on occasionally,” he says. 
(The famous one given him by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Goldman of New York.) 
“Violins get tired and need a rest just as 
we do. I still have the three-quarter size 
instrument with which I started.” Heigh- 
ho for prodigy days! It is a young man 
now, still with the boyish voice and the 
oddly slanted, shy and faun-like eyes, but 
with the mind sharing adult and boyhood 
interests. 

“Music is, of 


course, Yehudi’s life,” 
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and Yehudi Tells of His Two-Year Sabbatical 


Violinist, Shy in Company, Makes 
Impressive Speeches in Solitude 


father has said. “But it is only one of the 
most important parts. There is a general 
culture to be thought of, books to read, 
languages to become more perfect in, living 
to do. Yehudi would work too hard if we 
allowed him. Why, there were those 
evenings in Paris, just before we left, when 
Enesco, Jacqueline Salomons and Maurice 
Eisenberg would come in for chamber 
music and play from seven until three in 
the morning. One night, the entire sixteen 
quartets of Beethoven! Fantastic! Mrs. 
Menuhin and I were dead tired, but not 
Yehudi! And we said to each other that 
we must not allow the children to know 
how exhausted we were—Mrs. Menuhin 
has the most remarkable powers of spir- 
itual recuperation—tired or ill, she finds 
some power within herself to bring her 
back—an ‘ur-force.’” (This German pre- 
fix is one of father’s favorites, and he uses 
it many times in connection with original 
texts.) 


Five Compelling Magnets 


It is that vital energy in the entire 
family that impels the stranger in five dif- 
ferent directions at once—Yaltah leaves 
her keyboard and comes in for something 
to drink—but the icebox has no sign of 
all the orange-juice father squeezed that 
morning—“I am _ the’ official fruit-juice 
squeezer,” he laughs. So Yaltah goes 
briskly out again, with a friendly smile in 
my direction—I believe she is the least 
shy of the three. (She also has a keen 
business sense, and handles small affairs 
of the family competently.) Her piano 
begins again. Hephzibah hesitates to in- 
terrupt, but the occasion is so important— 
a cable telling of the “triomphe” of Enes- 
co’s opera, ‘Oedipus,’ in Paris. She reads 
it to us and rejoices. We all do. The 
other piano resumes. The man from the 
Times is there by that time. 

He has put the question direct, and 
Yehudi has squirmed under it. “What are 
you going to study in the two years?” 

Yehudi does not want to commit himself 
because he is afraid too much will be ex- 
pected of him, and I sit quietly chuckling, 
while they fence warily. Finally father 
takes the reins and says that there are the 
Mozart sonatas for Yehudi and Hephzibah 
to go thoroughly into—forty-two of them— 
and the six Bach sonatas. And some mod- 
ern works that interest Yehudi—Szyman- 
owski and Prokofieff concertos, and so on. 
There are trunks and trunks of music to 
be examined. Yehudi has one of the finest 
music libraries in the world. He hates 


‘editions’ and is always searching for the 
Who shall say? 


“ur-texts.” And Yaltah, 
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Mentor 
Triumvirate of 


With Georges Enesco, Counselor, 
and One of the Menuhins' 
Musical Gods 


too, plays with her brother and we may 
hear her some day with him in public. Just 
But no career for 


once or twice perhaps. 


the girls, as such! Those difficult tours, 
no home life, a delicate flower has no place 
in it. However, it was Hephzibah’s re- 
quest that she play this last concert (March 
22) with Yehudi in New York—she 
wanted to appear once more, and could her 
“manager” arrange it? Father set the 
machinery in motion. It was the sixth 
appearance of the two together. But not 
even in San Francisco, practically the home 
town, even with the Mayor and everybody 





The Mother—"Wise About the Eyes, Gentle 
About the Mouth, Firm of Brow, 'Gamine' of 
Hair, Girlish of Figure" — Gives Yehudi 
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A Party of Friends at the Villa Near Paris. 


Left, the Eager and 
Little Boy 
of Ten—A Prodigy Then 


Understanding Companionship 


Alban 


The Visitors, in the Second Row, Are Georges 
Enesco, Nikolai Sokoloff, Jacques Thibaud, Alfred Cortot. 


At the Back, Yvonne Astruc, 


Marcel Ciampi, Sam Franko and Jan Hambourg 


else begging—the Menuhins have made a 
rule and they are going to stick to it. 

No public appearances for almost two 
years. Maybe a broadcast or two. Cer- 
tainly a trip to Paris next March, when 
Enesco will join them in California and go 
back to Europe with them, Yehudi again 
to be under his guidance. Three months. 
Then back to California, until the follow- 
ing November. 

“Paris is home to the children as much 
as anywhere,” explains father. “After all, 
nine years they spent most of the time 
there.” 

But San Francisco boasts prior rights as 
being the birthplace of the two girls. 
(Yehudi was born in New York, as many 
people do not seem to realize.) And near 
Los Gatos, up on a mountain top, 100 acres 
of trees and wild flowers will spell “home” 
for two years. 

The hegira to the West has been accom- 
plished by train, in spite of the new car 
and the old one—“a monstrosity of an old 
Delage and when we ride down Fifth 
Avenue everybody jeers,” says father. Both 
machines, the thousands of trunks and the 
family were to entrain “because the A.A.A. 
(not the Government one) was so careful 
of Yehudi’s safety and comfort that they 
warned us flood conditions were still bad 
for driving.” 

The man from the Times and I say 
“good-bye” at this juncture. It is lunch 
time and the Menuhin day’s routine has 
been shattered enough. A week later, after 
a round of New York concerts and visits 
with friends (a week kept as secret as is 
possible in that glass house existence), the 
five-star Menuhin family went home, May 
they find there all the joy they expect ! 





Cosmo-Sileo 


The Family Today—Hephzibah, Yehudi, 
Mother, Yaltah and Father. And, Below— 





The Family in 1924, in San Francisco. 
Yehudi About Seven, the Girls Mere Tots 
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Toseanini’s Farewell 


(Continued from page 3) 

events in New York’s opera, in which 
singers were the centre of acclaim, 
rather than to the abodes of symphony. 
Shouts and stampings of the feet were 
mingled with handclapping in tumultu- 
ous applause. The conductor acknowl- 
edged the succession of ovations with 
deprecatory and rather helpless gestures 
and tried to pass the approbation on to 
the men behind him, bringing the play- 
ers to their feet after virtually every 
composition performed. 

Fully 5,000 persons were turned 
away, unable to purchase standing 
room, after hours of waiting in line to 
reach the boxoffice on April 29. Many 
were in line at noon. By 3 o’clock the 
line was half a block long and by 6 in 
the evening it stretched all the way 
from Seventh to Sixth Avenue. Spe- 
cial police supervision was required. 
Cordons like fire lines were established 
and ticket holders could not reach the 
hall without displaying to some officer 
the precious bits of pasteboard, with 
loscanini’s signature printed there-on, 
that were like a king’s command. 

Inside the hall, the audience was one 
of exceptional distinction and of sar- 
torial resplendence. The boxes bulged 
with celebrities, packed in with much 
less regard for knee space than ordi- 
narily prevails. Mr. Toscanini, greeted 
by a rising audience when he entered, 
was more than customarily deliberate 
and much less ready to choke off ap- 
plause than has been his custom. 
Chis access of geniality made the more 
shocking an incident that brought what 
had been a gala event to an abrupt and, 
for many in the audience, a disappoint- 
ing close. 

Commotion Over a Flash 


As Mr. Toscanini was turning to face 
the house after the last beat of a fiery 
performance of “The Ride of the Val- 
kyries,’ a photographer directly under 
him flashed a bulb in his face, tempor- 
arily blinding him, The conductor made 
his way unsteadily to the wings while 
indignant attaches hustled the pho- 
tographer out of the hall. When other 
photographers emerged on the platform 
to take pictures of the audience they 
were greeted with catcalls and boos. 

Maurice von Praag, personal man- 
ager for the orchestra, appeared to say 
that the flash had almost blinded the 
conductor and that he begged to be ex- 
cused. His words went out over the 
radio, used to broadcast the latter part 
of the concert, and a report spread that 
Mr. Toscanini actually had been made 
blind by the photographer’s reckless- 
ness. So far as was subsequently dis- 
closed he suffered no lasting injury or 
discomfort from the flash, which was 
assumed to have startled and confused 
him the more because of the intense 
concentration and the emotional excite- 
ment of the performance he had just 
concluded. 

A reminder that Mr. Toscanini’s con- 
tribution to America’s musical life was 
only partly in the domain of orchestral 
music which had occupied him in his 
later years, was a cablegram from Giu- 
lio Gatti-Casazza. Brief as it was, the 
message brought to mind the associa- 
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‘The Dybbuk’ Detroit Premiere 


(Continued from page 3) 
tions of its kind, ‘The Dybbuk’ impresses 
as being more a choral work than a 
grand opera. True, its narrative theme 
lends itself easily to opera. Yet the 





Vandamm 


Rosa Raisa as Leah in ‘The Dybbuk’ 


treatment Rocca has given the music, 
coasting along on a fairly even plane, is 
essentially choral. 

It is to the composer’s credit that 
this is so, dealing as he does, with a 
people whose chants and whose music in 
general does not reach far out in any 
direction. “The Dybbuk’ contains, one 
feels, just the right amount of har- 
monic minor scale music to maintain its 
mood. It must not be forgotten that the 
music-drama is not a Jewish opera, but 
rather an opera on a Jewish theme. 

The principals were faultlessly cast. 
Rosa Raisa was ideal in her characteriza- 
tion of Leah, who becomes possessed of a 
dybbuk, which, according to Hebrew lore, 
is a disembodied and restless spirit that 
takes possession of a living body, speaking 
and acting through it. 

Frederick Jagel, as Hanan, to whom 
Leah is bethrothed at birth, and whose 
spirit possesses Leah after his death, was 
excellent. Among others who contributed 
notably, to mention but a few, were Joseph 
Royer, as Reb Sender, Leah’s father ; 
Pauline Pierce, as Frade, Leah’s nurse; 


tion of these two compatriots at the 
Metropolitan, where Toscanini was the 
bright luminary among conductors from 
1908 to 1915, and where he placed to 
his credit a long list of premieres and 
revivals, as well as presiding over per- 
formances of various standard works 
that were of unforgettable splendor for 
those who heard them. Mr. Gatti’s 
cable, a happy addenda for the story of 
old friendship, long estrangement and 
final reconciliation that has only partly 
reached the public, was as follows: 
“Thinking of you. Glory! Embraces.” 

The board of directors of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society expressed 
its regrets over the departure of Mr. 
Toscanini in a eulogistic statement of 
appreciation. 


neon MTT 


American Compositions Conducted by Toscanini 





Schelling, ‘Impressions from an Artist’s Life’ (1st time anywhere), March 14, 15, 1929, 


Oct. 20, 21, 1932. 


Chasins, ‘Flirtation in a Chinese Garden,’ ‘Parade’ (Ist time), April 8, 10, 12, 18, 1931. 
Wagenaar, Symphony No. 2 (lst time anywhere), Nov. 10, ll, 13, 1932. 
Hanson, Symphony No. 2 (‘Romantic’), (1st time in New York), March 1, 3, 5, 19353. 


Nino Ruisi, as Reb Ezriel, the high Rabbi 
who seeks to drive out the dybbuk from 
Leah and is unsuccessful; Ivan Ivantzoff, 
as The Messenger, a form of narrator; 
Paul Oncley, as Michael, and Gean Green- 
well, as Maier. The English translation is 
by Archie Coates. 

Two of the opera’s big moments were in 
the second act, when the ballet gave a 
weird dance, foreboding ill and the coming 
of the dybbuk. The wedding scene was 
climactic. 

One final word must be said of Ghione, 
whose masterful direction inspired all the 
performers. Detroit is proud that his 
American debut was made here. 

The opening ‘Aida’ brought triumphs for 





Rosa Tentoni, Who Sang the Title Role in 
‘Aida’ 


everyone concerned. It was a sterling pro- 
duction, with Ghione presiding master- 
fully. All of the principals sang superbly, 
and it is difficult to single any one of them 
out for their fine vocalism and convincing 
dramatic ability. Rosa Tentoni in the title 
role, Giovanni Martinelli as Radames, 
Kathryn Meisle as Amneris, Mr. Royer as 
Amonasro, Norman Gordon as the King 
and Mr. Ruisi as Ramfis. Also competent 
were Miss Pierce as The Priestess and 
Joseph Kallini as A Messenger. The 
Yakovleva Ballet was assisted by dancers 
from the Detroit schools of Theodore J. 
Smith and Olga Fricker, and George 
Chaffee and Grace Walsh were solo dan- 
cers 


TOSCANINI’S CAREER 


Born, Parma, Italy, Mar 25, 1867. 

Graduated from Parma Conservatory in 
Cello and Composition, 1885. 

Engaged as ’Cellist for opera in Rio de 
Janeiro, 1886. 

First appearance as conductor, Rio, opening 
night, ‘Aida,’ Spring, 1886 

First Italian engagement as Conductor, 
Teatro Carignano, Turin. Debut in 
Catalani’s ‘Edmea,’ Spring, 1886; sub- 
sequently conducted in Verona, Mace- 
rata, Treviso, etc. 

First Milan engagement, 
Verme, 1892. 

Conducted World Premiere, ‘Pagliacci,’ 
Dal Verme, May 17, 1892. 

Conducted World Premiere of ‘La Bo- 
héme,’ Turin, Teatro Regio, Feb. 1, 1896. 

Engaged as Conductor, La Scala, Milan, 
1896. 

Chief Conductor and Artistic Director, La 
Scala, 1898-1903. 

First Buenos Aires appearance, 1901. 

Returned to La Scala in 1906, remained 
until 1908. 

Engaged for the Metropolitan, New York, 
1908. Debut, ‘Aida,’ Opening Night, 
Nov. 14, 1908. 

Conducted his first Wagner performance at 
Metropolitan, ‘Gétterdammerung,’ Dec 
10, 1908. 


Teatro dal 





Vandamm 


Franco Ghione, Who Came from Italy to 
Conduct ‘The Dybbuk’ 
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BOHEMIANS GIVE DINNER 





Ernest Hutcheson Elected President at 
Annual Event 


The annual meeting and dinner of 
“The Bohemians’ took place at the Har- 
vard Club on the, evening of May 4, 
when a large number of members ga- 
thered. Following the dinner a musical 
program was presented. Otto Schlaaf 
and Robert Riotte, duo-pianists, played 
the Saar transcription of Bach’s Pre- 
lude in E and Brahms’s ‘Variations on 
a Theme by Haydn.’ Carl Tollefsen, 
violinist, and Willem Durieux, ’cellist, 
joined Henry Holden Huss, pianist, in 
the performance of the Threnody from 
his Trio in G Minor, Op. 34. Clyde 
Burrows recited Max Schillings’s ‘Das 
Hexenlied’ with Coenraad V. Bos at 
the piano, and in memory of its late 
president, Rubin Goldmark, a perform- 
ance of the Goldmark Quartet in A, Op. 
12, was given by Clarence Adler, pian- 
ist; Mishel Piastro, violinist; Joseph 
Vieland, viola, and N. Dinger, ’cello. 

At the business meeting preceding the 
dinner, Ernest Hutcheson was elected 
president to succeed the late Rubin 
Goldmark. Georges Barrére and Adolfo 
Betti were elected to the board. 


Left the Metropolitan, 1915. Active in 
Italian army bands during war. 
Toured America with orchestra of players 
from La Scala, season of 1920-1921. 
Opened the New Scala with ‘Falstaff’ Dec. 
26, 1921. 

First appearance in New York with Phil- 
harmonic, Jan. 14, 1926. 

Toured Central Europe with La Scala 
Company, 1928. 

Toured Europe with Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Spring, 1930. 

Conducted at Bayreuth, Seasons of 1930 
and 1931. 

Conducted concerts at Salzburg in Concert 
in 1933; Opera, 1934 and 1935. 

Conducted his last Philharmonic-Symphony 
concert, April 29, 1936. 





TOSCANINI’S FIRST SYMPHONY 
PROGRAM IN AMERICA 


Metropolitan Opera House, April 13, 
1913. Orchestra and Chorus of Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Soloists: Freida 
Hempel, Soprano; Louise Homer, Con- 
tralto; Carl Jorn, Tenor; Putnam Gris- 


wold, Bass. 
‘A Faust Overture’.......... Wagner 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’ .......... Strauss 
Ninth Symphony ......... Beethoven 


























Dear Musical America: 


I have just heard that at an orchestral 
concert on April 28, the B. B. C. Or- 
chestra in London performed Mabel 
Daniels’s ‘Deep Forest’ Prelude for 
small orchestra, a work which has often 
been played here and has met with much 
success. The conductor was none other 
than John Barbirolli, who has been en- 
gaged for next season to conduct the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. Barbirolli 
will not, like most foreign conductors, 
ignore the music of American com- 
posers when he comes to New York 
next fall, English conductors never fail 
to let us hear their countrymen’s music ; 
in fact, some of them play us too much, 
an experience that we’ve just had this 
season from Sir Thomas Beecham, a 
number of whose English novelties 
failed, we thought, to justify his selec- 
tion of them. 

Mr. Barbirolli is a young man. There 
is hope in that, for he doubtless has a 
mind much more open to new works 
than his older colleagues and will real- 
ize that our audiences may wish to hear 
music by our composers, as well as the 
standard works of the repertoire, and 
new music by his countrymen. Between 
now and when he comes,-he will have 
had time to examine some American or- 
chestral scores and make a choice. Hav- 
ing already conducted Miss Daniels’s 
‘Deep Forest,’ a work by one of our best 
women composers, he will, unlike some 
of his foreign confréres, at least be cog- 
nizant of the fact that there is such a 
thing as American orchestral music. 
Here’s hoping! 

*” * * 

Following the statement made by 
Leopold Stokowski to the effect that his 
Philadelphia Orchestra plays better at 
rehearsals than at concerts, because it 
is dressed more comfortably at the for- 
mer, the august New York Herald 
Tribune delivered itself of an editorial, 
‘Clothes Don’t Make the Music.’ 

Stokie went so far as to say that 
orchestra musicians are in_ revolt 
against the ‘eighteenth century conven- 
tion’; I suppose that means formal 
clothes. I don’t know much about that 
kind of thing, for clothes worry us down 
here very little; in fact, we manage to 
do largely without them because of the 
natural heat. 

Said the Herald Tribune: “The 
Ninth Symphony in shirt sleeves or 
Wagner without a waistcoat appears to 
be a contradiction in terms.” Yes, I 
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dare say it does. But | recall hearing 
a performance of Verdi’s ‘Otello’ at the 
New York Hippodrome in 1933 on a 
hot June night, when the orchestra 
just had to shed its coats and play in 
its shirt sleeves; it was so hot that 
night that there was nothing else to 
do. No one objected, of course; some 
did not even notice it. The big crowd 
that gathered to hear the Salmaggi 
popular opera season that year came to 
hear the music and concentrated its at- 
tention on it. 

I wouldn’t be writing you about. this 
at all, were it not that the Herald 
Tribune closed its timely editorial with 
a few lines that seem to me to indi- 
cate that even the die-hards who write 
it and read it are loosening up. Read 
this: “Throughout the Western world 
men in innumerable stations of life go 
about their daily labors dressed in uni- 
forms designed for anything except the 
activities in which they are engaged. 
Let the Philadelphia Orchestra but 
once appear upon the concert platform, 
take off their clothes and play, and they 
may find they have started something.” 

“May find’ do I read? “Will find” 
is what I’d say. They will provoke a 
small riot, to say the least, I think, 
knowing the smugness of concert audi- 
ences these days. 

But it may be for the good of the 
cause, for surely, as the editorial points 
out, “sculptors are never supposed to 
wield their chisel in white ties; painters 
do not work in tight clothes on which 
they dare not drop their paints, while 
nobody supposes that the quality of au- 
thorship would be improved by requir- 
ing the typewriter pounder to keep his 
collar on and his trousers pressed.” 

‘ &@ @ 

Among the comparatively few musi- 
cians honored by New York’s famous 
Lotos Club is Lawrence Tibbett, for 
whom the club gave a dinner on April 
26. In the club’s long existence it has 
honored famous personalities in numer- 
ous fields ; musicians chosen for this dis- 
tinction have not, however, been many. 

Looking over the list we find Hans 
von Biilow in 1875, Jacques Offenbach 
in 1876, Arthur Sullivan in 1879, Wal- 
ter Damrosch in 1892, Ignace Paderew- 
ski in 1893, Anton Seidl in 1895, Jean 
and Edouard De Reszke the same year, 
Emil Paur in 1901, Heinrich Conried 
and Richard Strauss in 1904, Camille 
Saint-Saéns in 1906, Enrico Caruso in 
1916 and Mary Garden in 1922. 

That’s not many, is it? In fact, I 
can think of another dozen who have 
deserved to be in the list, composers, 
for example, like Edward MacDowell 
and Horatio Parker among native mu- 
sicians and Engelbert Humperdinck and 
Giacomo Puccini among foreign ones 
who visited our shores. 

I am glad to see that Lawrence Tib- 
bett was singled out for this honor, for 
he has added considerably to the sta- 
ture of American singing artists and is, 
both as a man and as a master singer, 
one of the outstanding personalities of 
the American musical scene. He mer- 
ited the honor and accepted it with 
that gracious quality which endears him 
to all who know him. 

eS 

I received a couple of weeks ago a 
very nicely prepared circular announc- 
ing a new radio program entitled 
‘Everybody’s Music,’ which began its 
run on the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s chain on May 3. It presents 
a symphony orchestra conducted by 
Howard Barlow, who shows himself 
once more one of the most gifted of 
American baton wielders. 

But the circular contains some amaz- 
ing paragraphs. Apparently radio still 
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“So-o-0-ol und someday you eggspect to sing Isolde!" 


holds that its listeners know little about 
good concert music. 1 don’t agree, for 
1 find that people everywhere, partly 
through listening to broadcasts and 
partly through attending concerts, know 
quite a lot about it. In the circular’s 
words there are “bewildered people, 
who by listening to this series will be 
helped to find out for themselves that 
good music, however awe-inspiring it 
may seem, is, after all, ‘Everybody’s 
Music.’ ” 

To do this the Columbia System has 
“engaged the services of Henry W. 
Neely, radio’s popular ‘Old Stager,’ 
to tell you about the music that Howard 
Barlow and the Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra are going to play. Henry is 
not a musician and he is not a music 
critic, but he loves music, and, like 
so many of us, made up his mind to find 
out what good music really meant. He 
is going to chat about what he discov- 
ered the who, what, when, where, why 
and how of the whole business. He 
won't be patronizing and he won't use a 
lot of unintelligible adjectives. He will 
be authoritative but friendly. Informa- 
tive but comfortably informal.” 

That’s a prize paragraph, I think. So 
that listeners may know more about 
the music presented, they have engaged 
Mr. Neely, who used to be the ‘Old 
Stager’ of a commercial radio program 
some years ago that offered musical 
comedies and light operas to its audi- 
ence, and did his job magnificently. We 
are told that he is “not a musician and 
not a music critic,” as though the fact 
that he is neither of these things were 
a recommendation ! 

We are assured that Mr. Neely, or 
Henry, as the circular calls him fa- 
miliarly, has found out what good 
music is all about and will share his 
“discovery” with us. 

We listened on May 3 and found 
him as ever an agreeable speaker, his 
voice natural, his delivery fluent; in 
short, the opposite of some of the 
gentlemen who discourse on symphonic 
programs. 

But we are still unable to understand 
the sentence “he will be authoritative 
but friendly.” First of all, how can 
Mr. Neely be authoritative? and how 
does one’s being authoritative prevent 
one from being friendly, or vice versa? 


We were grateful for the absence of 
what the circular refers to as “unin- 
telligible adjectives,” but we didn’t find 
“Henry” a bit more informative than 
men whose manner is less informal 
and whose background is the field of 
symphonic music. Mr. Barlow played 
such pieces as Smetana’s “The Moldau’ 
and Casella’s orchestral version of Ba- 
lakireff’s ‘Islamey,’ and he played por- 
tions of the former before he played it 
as a whole and prefaced the Balakireff 
piece with a bit of the original piano 
version, while “Henry” commented on 
the various things that the Smetana 
tone poem depicts. 

rhis series takes the place on Colum- 
bia’s Sunday afternoon program of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
winter broadcasts and is to continue for 
twenty-six weeks. 

I wonder just how much the big au- 
dience, which listens regularly to the 
Philharmonic broadcasts, will get from 
“Henry’s” comments. Will the fact that 
he has acquainted himself with good 
music, so as to lead them, supposedly 
out of darkness into the light, mean as 
much to them as the presence as com- 
mentator of a recognized musical au- 
thority, one who could be just as au- 
thoritative and friendly? I wonder... . 

. * * 


The queue of patient waiters to buy 
standing room for the final Toscanini 
concert was an amazing scene on Fifty- 
seventh Street that Wednesday. The 
line grew while one watched it, new 
camp stools and packing boxes being 
added by the moment, until the hopefuls 
extended from Carnegie Hall’s box- 
office all the way to Sixth Avenue. 

One of my imps, who lives in the 
neighborhood, and who spent a half- 
hour watching the progress of the line, 
remarked philosophically that the ones 
who stood in the front of the line stood 
a better chance, but those near the end 
stood less. The English language is a 
wonderful and fearful thing, comments 
your 


-—[——— 
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NEW HEGER OPERA HAS PREMIERE IN DRESDEN 


Béhm Conducts ‘Der Verlorene 
Sohn’—Libretto by Composer 
Derived from Biblical Parable 
—Music Is Often Abstruse and 
Difficult — Brilliant Staging 
by Hans Strohbach 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


DRESDEN, April 15. 


HE first performance of Robert 

l Heger’s newest opera, ‘Der Ver- 

lorene Sohn’ (‘The Prodigal 
Son’) under the baton of Karl Bohm 
and the stage direction of Hans Stroh- 
bach, was given by the Dresden Opera 
on March 31. 

Heger wrote his own libretto but bor- 
rowed little more than the title from 
the biblical parable. The work consists 
of two acts and six scenes with a pro 
logue and epilogue, and records the 
dream fancies of a young musician, son 
of the village organist, who falls into 
the meshes of a beautiful woman and 
her cynical accomplice. Leaving his 
father and adopted sister for the open 
road of life and art, he continuously en- 
counters this woman and her paramour 
as his wicked demons in changing form 
and relationship. The relationship be- 
tween the youth, his father and sister 
also changes with the dramatic back- 
ground of each scene though the con- 
tinuing Leit Motif is the struggle for 
the youth’s soul. Victory at last lies 
with the young adopted sister, who 
brings the erring prodigal back to the 
family fold. 

It is doubtful if Heger’s psychological 
intentions went deeper than a desire to 
provide a contrasting and effective the- 
atrical material that would allow him 
to swing the orchestral pendulum to 
embrace every climax from grave to 
gay. The scenes passed in succession 
from a Biedermeir setting of the organ- 
ist’s cottage to a mundane drawing- 
room, and then on through dance cab- 
arets, slums, opium dives, manor house 
and church in the style of melodramatic 
films or the pathological dramas that 
were popular in Berlin a decade ago. 

As far as the music was concerned, 
the work was the performance of a 
musician of great and varied abilities as 
well as ripe experience and consummate 
musicianship. Among its more evident 
shortcomings were the abstruseness and 
difficulty of the music, which were out 
of all proportions to the effect obtained. 
The few lyrical moments were immedi- 
ately lost in a mesh of intricate coun- 
terpoint that oscillated between Schén- 
bergian atonality and an over-ornate 
tonal texture that shunned voluptu- 
ousness with the mincing preciosity of 
a mid-Victorian. There was a very 
noticeable striving for theatrical effect 
in strange contrast to the religious un- 
dertone. Heger concentrated this prin- 
cipally in the orchestra, which was of 
Straussian proportions. 

The different scenes were connected 
by symphonic interludes illustrating 
some poetic thought such as “flight,” 
“regret” and “renunciation,” the latter 
being one of the most significant por- 
tions of the score. In fact, some of the 
German critics went so far as to call it 
one of the best things in German con- 
temporary music. 

That the work had the success it did 
(and of this there could be no question) 
was paramountly due to the splendid 
staging by Strohbach, one of the most 
brilliant, if not the most brilliant, of 
the German regisseurs. His work first 





Marta Fuchs and Torfsten Ralf in a Scene from 


attracted attention when he was in 
Cologne, but during the Darmstadt 
period that followed, he was vigorously 
discussed and alternately damned and 
applauded for the originality and dar- 
ing of his ideas, even in such a hotbed 
of experimentation. Since being in 
Dresden, he has tuned his lyre to the 
existing exigencies of moderation, but 
he has nevertheless done a number of 
things altogether out of the common, 
especially a re-staged ‘Ring,’ for which 
he not only had the stage direction but 
also designed the scenery and costumes. 

This work of Heger’s, with its sharp 
contrasts and variety of moods, afforded 
him far greater opportunity than an 
ordinary opera, and he seized it to the 
full. In three scenes, namely, the church, 
the return of the prodigal son and the 
opium dive, one felt himself in the in- 








Composition Contest Yields 
Many Native Works for 
Three-Day Event 

PRINCETON, N. J., May 5.—Programs 
for the festival of American music to 
be held May 18, 19 and 20 by the West- 
minster Choir School, Dr. John Finley 
Williamson, director, have been an- 
nounced, following the completion of 
the contest in which native composers 
were invited to submit manuscripts. 
Five classifications were specified: or- 
gan; piano, violin, viola or ‘cello with 
or without piano accompaniment; string 
quartet; string quartet with voice or 
piano, and a cappella music. Over 300 
manuscripts were submitted from all 
sections of America. The judges were 
Paul Boepple, Aaron Copland, Carl 
Engel, Roy Harris and Edgar Varése. 

Organ music was of such a conven- 
tional nature that it was decided to sub- 
stitute an organ program of two 
masters of the late sixteenth century: 
Sweelinck and Titelouze. 

The outstanding works of the festival 
will be broadcast as follows: A cappella 
choral music by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System on May 21, and cham- 
ber music by The National Broadcasting 
Company on May 26. 

Important chamber music and choral 


Berger 
the Dresden Production of ‘The Prodigal Son’ 


spirational shadow of Reinhardt. One 
was totally oblivious to what was going 
on in the orchestra and sat enthralled 
by a dramatic development that, when 
all is said and done, was spun on a very 
diaphanous thread of action, but that 
charged every atom of the atmosphere 
with glowing electricity. It was a bril- 
liant achievement. 

The production had all the accus- 
tomed finish of the Dresden perform- 
ances with Fanto’s tasteful costumes. 
The cultivated baritone of Sven Nilsson 
gave beauty and significance to the role 
of the father; the tender lyricism of 
Maria Cebotari’s art made a poignant 
figure of the little sister, while Torfsten 
Ralf, Marta Fuchs and Paul Schoffler 
in the other leading roles gave convinc- 
ing expression to the taxing emotional 
curvets of their parts. 


works will be recorded and issued to 
the public in the fall. Both recording 
and broadcasting will be performed by 
the artists participating in the festival 
and these artists have agreed to use 
these works during their 1936-37 sea- 
son. The outstanding works will also 
be published. The participants are: the 
Gordon String Quartet (Jacques Gor- 
don, David Sackson, Paul Robyn, 
Naoum Benditzky); Harry Cumpson, 
pianist; Carl Weinrich, organist; John 
Gaius Baumgartner, bass-baritone; the 
Westminster Choir School and the 
Westminster Choir. 
The programs include: 
Organ Program 


Carl Weinrich 
May 18, 3:30 p. m. 


Chromatic Fantasia............... Sweelinck 
Hymnus: ‘Ave Maris Stella’ (four Versets) 


Titelouze 
Six Variations on ‘Mein junges Leben hat 
SEE “cee tree dee Cebeanes es 0c Sweelinck 
Hymnus: ‘Pange Lingua’ (three Versets) 

Titelouze 
Echo Fantasia; Fantasia in the Phryian 
Peery Tere Tete Sweelinck 


Conference for Composers, Audience and Critics 
May 18, 8:30 p. m. 


Chamber Music Program 
May 19, 3:30 p. m. 


Prelude and Fugue for String Quartet 
Robert McBride 


Gordon Quartet 
Sonata for Viola and Piano.....De Phillippi 
Mr. Robyn, Mr. Cumpson 








Berger 


The Composer: Robert Heger 


The Conductor: Carl Bohm 





Suevanecanenanacentieannonty 


Songs: ‘Walking’; ‘Cradle Song’; ‘The 
New River’; ‘The Light That Is Felt’; 
‘The Last Reader’; ‘Charlie Rutledge’ 

Charles Ives 
Mr. Baumgartner 
Sonata for Cello and Piano. .David Diamond 
Mr. Benditzky, Mr. Cumpson 
*String Quartet in F Minor. Ross Lee Finney 
Gordon Quartet 


A Cappella Choral Program 
ay 19, 8:30 p. m. 
Fhe TWIG ovasiccises W. A. Goldsworthy 
‘Praise Ye the Name of the Lord’ 


I. Buketoff 

e errr ee Roger Kilham 
SE ods cusaceanssautuyar E. B. Bull 
‘Threnos’ from ‘The Phoenix and the Tur- 
ed ce hikes cewheaawee Phillips P. Bartlett 
"Ee GE GT ¢-cé-couscepteans Neil M. Daniels 
"EE kwh cHesk Coie Keeebasd A. Lehman Engel 
‘Praise the Lord God’......... Newton Beal 


‘I Hear America Singing’....Clark Eastham 


Westminster Chapel Choir, directed by 
J. Milton Kelly 


Chamber Music Program 
May 20, 3:30 p. m. 
String Quartet.............. Gardner Reade 
Gordon Quartet 
Sonata for Piano..... Albert James Fillmore 
Mr. Cumpson 
*Sonata for Violin and Piano..Leo Sowerby 
Mr. Gordon, Mr. Cumpson 
Serings Guartet...scvccssiscs Norman Cazden 
Gordon Quartet 


A Cappella Choral Program 
ay 20, 8:30 p. m. 


‘They Hear the Sirens for the Second Time’ 
Thaddeus Gorecki 
SE cebéathes oshdve wane Carl F. Mueller 
Choral Memorial...... Harrington Shortall 
**Symphony for Voices..........Roy Harris 


Westminster Choir, directed by John 
Finley Williamson 


*Not entered in the Contest. 
**Commisioned by Westminster Choir School 
for this Festival. 
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American Nove tries PerrorMeD AT 


(Continued from page 3) 
several times, with some extra 
for the composer. 

David Diamond’s Divertimento, ex- 
tremely dissonant, is in three parts, Al- 
legro veloce, Lento mollemente and 
Presto giocoso. Miss Gedney’s playing 
was excellent and added much to the 
interest of the composition. Mr. Wolt- 
mann’s ‘Songs from a Chinese Lute’: 
‘Tears,’ ‘The River and the Leaf,’ and 
‘A Feast of Lanterns,’ were sung by 
Mr. Ingraham with sympathy for the 
charm of the old poems (sixth century) 
But they were set with no particular 
thought, apparently, for the Chinese at- 
mosphere, and at times, the voice part 
seemed to be merely an unimportant 
part of the orchestral score. 

Mr. McBride’s Fugato is amusing, 
clever music, well orchestrated, with a 
wide variety of tone color. It had to 
be repeated. This was a first Rochester 
performance. 


recalls 


Five Composers Present 


Five composers were present to re- 
ceive the plaudits of the audience, and 
Mr. Van Hoesen and the orchestra also 
shared the applause. 

The second evening was devoted to a 
performance by the Eastman School 
Orchestra and Eastman School Chorus, 
Dr. Hanson conducting, at the East- 
man Theatre. The program contained 
Paul White’s ‘Pagan Festival’ Over- 
ture (first time) ; three pieces, ‘Clouds,’ 
‘The White Peacock’ and ‘Scherzo- 
Bacchanale,’ by Charles Griffes (the 
last a first time in orchestral version) ; 
‘Sea Drift’ by John Alden Carpenter ; 
and Howard Hanson’s ‘Songs from 
Drum Taps,’ with William Foote, bari- 
tone (first Rochester perform- 
ance). 

Mr. White’s overture, composed in 
1927, displays great variety in tone 
color and mood, and is milder than the 
title would indicate. He is assistant 
conductor of the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra. 

Mr. Griffes’s exquisite music was all 
originally written for piano. The 
‘Scherzo-Bacchanale’ he scored for or- 
chestra shortly before his death. 


soloist 


‘Songs from Drum Taps’ was 
given its premiere at the Ann Arbor 
Festival in May, 1935 Dr. Han- 
son’s flair for percussion and his 
outstanding choral writing are both 
given fine expression in this work. 


He had an ovation from the large audi- 
ence. The chorus, trained by Herman 
Genhart, sang with fine tonal qualitv 
and exceedingly good diction. Mr. 


Foote was an exceedingly able soloist 


A Scene from John Alden Carpenter's Ballet, “The Birthday of the Infanta,’ 
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Guests and Participants in the Rochester Festival: From the Left, Naoum Benditzky, Quincy 

Porter, Composer; Jacques Gordon, David Sackson, Walter Piston, Composer; Oliver W. Strunk 

of the Library of Congress, and Paul Robyn. Messrs. Gordon, Sackson, Robyn and Benditzky 
Are Members of the Gordon String Quartet 


and the orchestra performed with dis- 
crimination and zest. The program was 
broadcast over an NBC nety 


Gordon Quartet Plays 











The Gordon String Quartet, appearing 
through the courtesy t the Library of 
Congress under the Elizabeth Sprag 
Coolidge Fund, played the third 
Kilbourn Hall, the personnel being 
Gordon, first violin: Dav Sackson, s 
md violin; Paul R and Naou 
Benditzky, ‘cell First p c es we 
Five I rex r ts SOW > 
Second in G Minor, Quin Porter's I 
nd Walter Piston’s Second, in A 
The Sowerby mus s forceful wit 
notably clever s r and a slow 
ment that is unusually 1 tor this 
poser. The Porter Quartet seems t 
written in very n the san 120 us 
the Sowerby though less cor x and r 
fluent Piston’s work is nt hiffer 
from the ther tw smoother. thoug 
hardly less d nt t 2 t rrirty 
especially in tl tn 0 t er Morgan 
rs gave a truly magnificent performa Dr. Howard Hanson, Director of the Festival 
with impeccable style ar nish. The aud 
ence, which packs the ha gave them and hips ; and Symphony Piece by Robert De 
the two composers w were present. M laney. Dr. Hanson prefaced the playing ot 
Porter and Mr ston, much enthusiast each number with illuminating comment, 
applause explaining in the case of the Stoessel music 
\ program | the Rochester Philhar- that there was not time on the program 
nonic, conducted by Dr. Hamson and de- to play the whole concerto. 
scribed as the Forty-First A tcan Com- Mr. Giannini’s symphony contains, as a 
poser’s concert, was the f event n third movement, the most catchy march 
the evening of April 3D. at the Eastman tune that has been heard for many a long 
Theatre. day. The entire work is very colorful, 
Works played were one movement from full of melody (not every composer has 
Albert Stoessel’s Concerto Grosso for the gift) and marvellously orchestrated. It 


string orche should become very popular. 





played by Irene Ged Vittori Gtan- Mr. Kennan was introduced as the win- 
nini’s “Theodore Roosevelt’ symphony (a ner of the Juilliard Fellowship at the 
first public performance the Adagio American Academy in Rome, in a short 


from the First Symphony by Kent M. Ken- 


nan; “Courthouse Square’ by Burrill Phil- 


address by Deems Taylor (read by some- 
one else owing to Mr. Taylor’s unexplained 





Produced at the Final Festival Concert 


ll 


Rocuester Festivar 


absence). He is at 
present studying at 
the Eastman School 
and already has a 
number of compo- 
sitions to his cred- 
it. The one played 
on this program is 
thoughtful music in 
modern dress. It 
was a first public 
performance. Mr. 
Kennan was pres- 
ent in the audience 
and was given 
prolonged applause. 
Che speech and Mr. 
Kennan’s music 
were broadcast on 
an NBC network. 

‘Courthouse Square’—pictures of Amer- 
ican life (the three sections are described 
as ‘R. F. D.,’ ‘Prairie Idyll’ and ‘Town— 
Saturday Night’) are delightfully fresh 
rollicking musical versions of the American 
scene. Mr. Phillips is on the faculty of 
the Eastman School. This was a first 
performance and greatly liked by the audi- 
ence, which gave the composer warm ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Delaney’s music should really be 
described as a symphonic poem. (Quite 
modern, with traces of the present lvalian 
school in it, it is good music, seriously 
written, and enjoyable to hear. Mr. De- 
laney, a Califorman, came with his wife 
by airplane to be present. He and his 
music were also given a cordial reception 
by the large audience, 

The festival’s closing event, on May l, 
presentation of four ballets by 
dancers from the classes of Thelma Bira 
cree, assisted by guest soloists and the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra, Dr. Hanson 
conducting The Eastman Theatre was 
crowded and the audience was very cordial. 

rhe first ballet was ‘The Birthday of the 
Infanta’ by John Alden Carpenter, in which 
the part of the Infanta was danced by Eve- 
lyn Sabin and the Dwarf by Jack Bar- 
tash, both guest soloists. The chore- 
ography for this as well as the other ballets 
was by Miss Biracree, except that of Miss 
Sabin, which was her own. 

Dr. Hanson’s ‘Pan and the Priest’ was 
danced by Miss Biracree and a group of 
voung women. Miss Biracree danced to 
this music some years ago in Kilbourn 
Hall, but with very different choreography. 

Bernard Rogers’s ‘Three Japanese 
Dances’ were very effectively presented. 
[he first was a Dance with Pennons, the 
second a Dance of Mourning, a solo done 
by Miss Sabin with Morris Poaster as 
tenor soloist off stage, and the third a 
Dance with Swords by Harold Kolb, guest 
soloist, and four young men. 

The last ballet was Ernest Schelling’s 
‘Victory Ball,’ in which the entire com- 
pany of over forty dancers took part. It 
was impressively staged and danced. Miss 
Biracree and Mr. Kolb presented a tango 
as part of the dance, 


Was a 


and the procession 
of dead soldiers 
across the scene 
was well done. The 
audience gave the 
dancers, Dr. Han- 
son, Mr. Rogers 


and Miss Biracree, 
an ovation. 
During intermis- 
sions all through 
the week, the audi- 
were enabled 
in the East- 
man School prome- 
nade on the second 
floor, an exhibition 
of sculpture by the 
Art Fellowship of 
the Memorial Art 
Gallery. The fellow- 
ship is under the 
direction of Blanca 
Will, sculptress. 
Mary Ertz Witt 


ences 
to see 
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O R C H BE ~ T R A te) ° Toscanini_ Leads 


VERSHADOWING @ mterest all 

other events of the wammg season 
im New York were the fima! comcerts 
of the New York Philharmomic-Sym- 
phony’s minety-fourth seasom, primarily 
because they marked the close of Ar- 
turo Toscammi's Americam career. 
Aside from the excitement engendered 
over the great Italiam comdmctor’s de- 
parture, these comerrts were memo- 
rable tor the quality of their perior- 
mances. The fimal programs brought 
no novelties, but the participation of 
Jascha Heifetz as soloist im the Bee- 
thoven Violim Comcerto at the special 
tarewell concert givem three days be- 
fore the conductor sailed for Europe 
was strongly comtributive to the furore 
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Evans %. Saller 
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attendant upon Mr. Toscanini’s final 
appearance. The late Ottorino Res- 
pighi was honored at the mid-week con- 
certs of the final week, when his ‘Pines 
of Rome, which Mr. Toscanini was 
the first to play in America, was per- 
former in memoriam, as was the Sieg- 
fried death music and funeral march 
from Wagner’s "Gotterdammerung.’ 
Other orchestral events of the fort- 
night imeluded the closing of the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association’s season, 
with Winifred Cecil as soloist, 4nd a 
program by the Institute of Musical 
Art Orchestra under Willem Willeke. 


Teseanini Plays Again His Philhar- 
monic Debut Program 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
April 23, evening : 


Overture to ‘Euryanthe’............-. Weber 
Symphony in D, “The Clock’....... Haydn 
Sibelius 


The Swan of Tuonela’ 
Siegfried’s Death and Funeral Music 
Wagner 


“The Pines of Rome’......... ...- Respighi 
Bowing farewell to another capacity audi- 
ence, this one the subscribers to the other 
Thursday evening series, Signor Toscanim 
performed the same music as that in which 
re made his first appearance with the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra on Jan. 14, 1926. The 
program told us that the order was not the 
same. That would have meant less than lit- 
tle to this writer, had not the revised order 
§ this occasion given us the emotional jolt 


listening to the vulgar finale of “The 
Pines of Rome’ after the elegiac Sibelius 
yund Wagner music 


} 

\nother note informed us that the ‘Gott- 
erdammerung’ excerpt was to be regarded 
xs a tribute to the memory of Respighi, who 
lied the week preceding the concert. Why 
he great conductor did not play a Respighi 
iece, such as “The Fountains of Rome,’ in- 
stead and thus avoid the blaring of trum- 
pets following the tribute paid his friend 
im the Wagner music is a matter that re- 
mains unexplained. It was not necessary, 
evem though announced, for him to play 
the program in which he made his Philhar- 


monic debut. Everyone would have under 
stood had he changed ‘The Pines’ to “The 
Fountains’: in fact, they would have re 


oiced at hearing again what most of us 
onsider Respighi’s best orchestral piece. 

The orchestra played magnificently. The 
Haydn was deftly done with a reduced com 
plement of players, the Sibelius was moving 

its simple beauty and the Wagner of 
great eloquence Only the ‘Euryanthe’ 
seemed to us unlike Weber’s music, stylisti- 
cally speaking; the Allegro was too fast, 
the Largo far too slow. 

The audience shouted bravo many times 
juring the evening, and applauded its idol 
with endless approval, bringing him out at 
the end of the concert a number of times, 
as it stood and shouted its farewell. He 
deserved it all and was visibly moved by 
this demonstration of affection. 


A Trinity of Masterpieces 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Last regular 
concert of the orchestra’s 94th season. Car- 
megie Hall, April 26, afternoon: 


Symphony in G Minor.............. Mozart 
Overture to ‘Leonore,’ No. 3 . .Beethoven 
Gm Be CG... ccc ccce. .... Schubert 
Rarely has Arturo Toscanini faced a 


New York audience alone. This was one 
of those rare occasions. After he had re- 
turned to the platform several times at the 
close of the concert to acknowledge a tu- 
mult of applause and had brought his play- 
ers to their feet so as to wave the plaudits 
om to them, the conductor resorted to his 
familiar expedient for silencing his too 
persistent admirers. He motioned to the 
orchestra to follow him from the stage and 
the musicians obeyed the summons, con- 
suming several minutes in filing out 
through the available exits. But this time 
the applause went on, unabated, and after 
am appreciable interval, the hero of the 
hour returned, dabbing at his brow with 








Herbert Mitchell 
Winifred Cecil, Soloist with the National 
Orchestral Association 


a handkerchief and carrying it suspiciously 
near his eyes. Needless to report, however, 
there was no speech. Only a few more 
deprecatory gestures, then, an exit of a 
finality not to be misunderstood. 

The program with which Mr. Toscanini 
closed the regular was one al- 
together fortunate in choice and arrange- 
ment. Though the three compositions per- 
formed are staples of the so-called stand- 
ard repertoire, all are alive and communi- 
cative for present-day listeners. Mr. Tos- 
canini’s conducting of them was never more 
ignescent ; if the playing had a fault it was 
that of too high tension, of an over-eager- 
ness that yielded something of a sense of 
strain. The results, however, were of the 
highest polish and the most glowing lyri- 
cism in the Mozart symphony; and of 
thrilling dramatic impact in the ‘Leonore’ 
overture, its sense of mystery and of por- 
tentous events to come heightened by the 
tautness with which the ensemble met the 
demands of a performance as carefully con- 
trolled as it was fiery. 

The “heavenly lengths” of the great 
Schubert symphony never have more fully 
justified their amplitude than in the splen 
dors of Mr. Toscanini’s climactic perform- 
ance. Some may cling to their reserva 
tions as to the treatment of lyrical details 
of the first and second movements, but the 
cosmic sweep of the finale attains a mo- 
mentum under his propulsive beat that is 
among the most stirring experiences the 
whole gamut of symphonic music has to 
offer. O. 


season 


Heifetz Soloist at Farewell 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Soloist, Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist. Farewell Special Con- 
cert for the Pension Fund. Carnegie Hall, 
\pril 29, evening : 
BEETHOVEN-WAGNER PROGRAM 


Overture to ‘Leonore,’ No. 1.... Beethoven 
Concerto in ....Beethoven 


Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger’; ‘A Siegfried 


Idyl’; Prelude and ‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tris- 
tan und Isolde’; ‘Ride of the Valkyries’ 
from ‘Die Walkiire’.............. agner 
As demonstration followed demonstra- 


tion at this concert, the sense of loss that 
was uppermost in the minds of a multitude 
of listeners yielded to the intoxication of 
great music superbly played. The first 
‘Leonore’ Overture, it is true, has no such 
clear patent to greatness as the third and 
is dwarfed in any comparison that may 
be made with its later and much more 
familiar brother. But as Toscanini per- 
formed it, no one could have applied to it 
the epithet of “trivial,’ which Beethoven’s 
own friends are said to have given it when 
they urged him to withdraw it and sub- 
stitute another before the first performance 
of ‘Fidelio.’ 

Beethoven came more fully into his own 


with the performance of the violin con- 
certo, one of the noblest and most com- 
pletely satisfying that a fairly long mem- 
ory can recall, It was a performance im- 
peccable as to style and finish. But it went 
far beyond this sort of excellence in its 
lofty spiritual quality, with the soloist 
communicating in full measure the poetic 
beauty of the slow movement, and the 
orchestra, well-nigh perfect in its adjust- 
ment of detail, realizing the richness of the 
accompaniment with almost the effect of a 
symphony. 

Mr. Toscanini’s Wagner was again of a 
breath-taking splendor. The ‘Meister- 
singer’ Overture pealed forth with stirring 
sweep and vitality, shot through with col- 
ors like the glow of cathedral windows. 
The affection and care lavished on the 
‘Siegfried Idyl’ were productive of play- 
ing of the utmost delicacy, transparency 
and tonal charm. The ‘Tristan’ Prelude 
was perhaps the peak of the evening, trans- 
cending in effect on this occasion the suc- 
ceeding ‘Liebestod’; its emotional surges 
mounting with a cumulative power and 
poignancy that left the susceptible heart 
shaken and a little exhausted for what was 
to follow. The ‘Ride of the Valkyries,’ as 
a performance, was magnificent. Through- 
out the evening the players seemed less 
taut than at the concert on the preceding 
Sunday and Mr. Toscanini himself more 
deliberate in his acceptance of the ovations 
showered upon him. yi 


Winifred Cecil Soloist at Final National 
Orchestral Concert 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Winifred Cecil. 
soprano. Carnegie Hall, April 27, evening: 

Overture to ‘Egmont’............ Beethoven 

‘Elsa’s Dream’ from ‘Lohengrin’; ‘Dich 

teure Halle’ from ‘Tannhauser’...Wagner 
Miss Cecil 

‘Dance of the Seven Veils’ from ‘Salome’ 

; Strauss 

‘Pictures at an Exhibition’ 

Moussorgsky- Ravel 


This closing concert found the youthful 
ensemble’s forces not too well mustered in 
a program that was in the main obviously 
beyond their experience and capacities. Mr. 
Barzin labored mightily but vainly over 
the lush and torrid intricacies of Salome’s 
Dance; the overture, while played with a 
good deal of spirit, seemed brittle and ner- 
vous and the Moussorgsky pictures in 
Ravel’s fancydress were of uneven merit. 

Miss Cecil sang exceedingly well, her 
lovely fresh voice encompassing Elsa’s 
wonder and Elisabeth’s joy with equal 
certitude of tone and beauty of vocal line, 
now soaring over the orchestra, now ten- 
derly mellow. She had an ovation, and the 
audience also was very cordial to Mr. 
Barzin and his players. 


Institute of Musical Art Orchestra in 


Concert 
Orchestra of the Institute of Musical 
Art. Willem Willeke, conductor. Soloist, 


Irving Owen, pianist. Juilliard Concert 
Hall, May 1, evening: 

Symphony in G Minor (K 550)..... Mozart 
Variations Symphoniques ........... Franck 
r. Owen 

Symphony in E Minor, ‘From the New 

SME * 2 260ncb bSse hidwaneens Sans Dvorak 

Mr. Willeke and his young musicians 
gave highly creditable performances of this 
distinguished list of compositions which, 
though thrice-familiar, are by no means 
among the simplest works in the symphonic 
repertoire. The Mozart symphony was 
treated with the requisite lightness of 
touch and fine limning of the phrase line 
which is imperative if Mozart is to be 
Mozart. 

Mr. Owen dealt with the difficulties and 
vagaries of Franck’s extended Symphonic 
Variations with much competence. E. 





FOR SALE: Fine Italian Cello, G. Bat- 
tista Guadagnini, 1770. Excellent for 
Solo and Chamber Music. Inquire 
BUtterfield 8-5288 from 9:30-5:00 daily. 

















RECORD CROWD FOR 
‘LUCIA’ IN ST. LOUIS 


Pons and Bentonelli Applauded 
at Opening of Spring 
Opera Season 
St. Louis, May 5.—An audience 
numbering around 9500 was present at 
the initial performance on April 2) of 
the Spring season by the St. Louis 
Opera Company, of which Guy Golter- 
man is director. Assembled in the Con 
vention Hall of the Municipal Auiito- 





sium, this audience, the largest eve 
assembled indoors in St. Louis to wit- 
ness a grand opera performance, heard 
a magnificent presentat.on of “Lucia Di 


| ammermoor,” 
luckless Lucia. 
Despite the enormous size of the hall, 
Miss Pons never forced her voice, sing- 
ing with such restraint and irresistible 
charm as to bring forth salwos of ap 
plause after each aria and numberless 
curtain calls after each act. It was a 
triumph for this fine artist in her 
atic debut here. 


with Lily Pons as 


I opet 
asm was vouched 
as Edgardo. His 


with realistic 


for Joseph Bentonelli, 
final scene was 

pathos. Excellent work also was done 
by Wilfred Engelman as Lord Ashton; 
Norman R Hazel 


sone 
td 


Cordon as Raimondo: 
Sanborn as Alisa and Joseph Cavadore 
in the two small roles of Arturo and 


Normanno. Genarro Papi conducted in 
his usual authoritative and definite 

a =p Seeger rs ee eee 
manner and the c us, which had bee 
trained by Ernest Knoch made a superb 
showing. The performance as a whol 
was finely coordinated. Armando Ag 
nini was the Stage director 
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ROCKFORD CLUB PLANS NEW COURSE 





The Mendelssohn Club of Rockford, Ill., Plans Its Concert Season with Arthur Wisner of 


Community Concerts. 


From the Left, Mrs. Edna West Grindon, Mrs. R. J. Bryhn, Elsie C. 


Nelson, Mr. Wisner, Mrs. Alice Wolfgang Keller, Anne B. Walton and Mrs. Sigfried A. Sandeen 


The final performances of ‘La Tra- 
viata’ and ‘La Gioconda,’ together with 
the Opera Ball in which Rosa Raisa, 
Edith Mason, Sonia Sharnova, Marie 
Chamlee and others will participate has 
been postponed until the week of 
May 25. Hersert W. Cost 


White Notes on Black 


For the benefit of the eyesight of 
musicians playing in orchestra pits, an 
ingenious Frenchman has invented a de- 
vice for printing music in white upon 
a dark background. 


OCKFORD, Itt., May 5.—Clos- 
ing its Community Concert Asso- 
ciation campaign on April 18, the Men- 
delssohn Club announced that its at- 
tractions for next year will include 
Lawrence Tibbett, Dalies Frantz, Helen 
Jepson, Ruggiero Ricci and Carola 
Goya. The season will open on Nov. 4. 
General chairman for the drive was 
Mrs. Alice Wolfgang Keller, who was 
assisted by Anne B. Walton, secretary ; 
Mrs. Sigfried A. Sandeen and Elsie 
C, Nelson, membership chairmen; Mrs. 
Edna West Grindon, treasurer; Mrs. 
R. J. Bryhn, appointments chairman, 
and Edna Crotty, transportation chair 
man. 
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BALTIMORE ATTENDS 
ENSEMBLE CONCERTS 


Chamber Music Guild and String 
Symphony Appear—Dilling 
Gives Harp Recital 

BALTIMORE, May 5.—The Chamber 
Music Guild, an ensemble of strings, 
woodwinds and piano under the direc- 
tion of Edmund Cook, appeared at the 
Lyric on April 22, presenting its first 
program before an appreciative audi- 
ence. Compositions by Vivaldi, Brahms, 
and Hugo Reinhold, with two works of 
Gustave Strube, local composer, as fea- 
ture numbers, gave pleasure to this 
audience. Shura Cherkassky was the 
assisting soloist, whose interpretations 
of familiar piano compositions added to 
the evening’s entertainment. 

Hugo Weisgall, conductor, with the 
Baltimore String Symphony, in their 
final appearance at Cadoa Hall, April 
23, made a deep impression with the 
reading of the Concerto Grosso by 
Handel and modern contrasting exam- 
ples by Bloch and Holst. Sally Prestcoe, 
soprano, as soloist in arias of Bach, 
disclosed a voice of appealing quality. 
Sarah Stuhlman was the accompanist. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. C. 
Albert Kuper, president, had as its guest 
artist Mildred Dilling, harpist, present- 
ing an interesting program of harp 
literature in the al fresco surroundings 
of Dr. A. R. L. Dohme’s garden. 

FRANZ C. BoRNSCHEIN 








Martin y Soler’s opera ‘Una Cosa 
Rara,’ which Mozart quoted in ‘Don 
Giovanni,’ was recently produced by a 
student group in Barcelona. 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


H. W. Sropuer, Director 
PasguaLe Amato, Head of Voice Dept. 
Datton S. ReyMonp, Head of Opera Dept. 


A combination of the advantages of an accredited university 


in the deep South, an opportunity for work in the most 
modernly equipped music building in the world, and study 


with teachers of recognized standing. 











The Opera Department Offers: 


The study of voice and well-balanced courses leading to 


B. M., B. A., and M. M. degrees. 


The opportunity to learn and perform major operatic roles 
under approximately professional conditions. 


Scholarship Auditions 


Auditions for opera scholarships will be held in Atlanta, | 
Chicago and New York between June 8 and June 20. | 
Scholarships range in value from $300 to $640 and will be 
awarded to a limited number of applicants who possess 
best qualifications among those heard. For full information, 
including types, values of awards, date, time and place of 
auditions and application blanks, write 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC OPERA DEPARTMENT 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 





Stopher Reymond 
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MERRY NICOLAI OPERETTA GIVEN AT JUILLIARD 





One of the Alternate Casts Lines Up for the Finale of Otto Nicolai’s Operetta ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ Produced and Staged 
by the Opera Department of the Juilliard School of Music 


TT? not altogether hapless Sir John 
Falstaff was thoroughly drubbed, 
pinched, beaten, stuffed in a laundry 
basket and soused in the Thames for 
four nights in succession on April 22, 
23, 24 and 25 in the cheerful produc- 
tion by the opera department of the 
Juilliard School of Music of Otto Ni- 
colai’s “The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 

Using the English version of H. E. 
Krehbiel, the production moved for the 
most part, with alacrity under the baton 
of Albert Stoessel. An occasional slow- 
ing up of the general tempo was appar- 
ent during the moments of spoken dia- 
logue. The student singers, admirable 


CR pono nenanennnenn me 


MONTEUX RE-ENGAGED 





Conductor Signed for Three- 
Year Period—Symphony 
Season Is Concluded 

San Francisco, May 5.—The defi- 
nite announcement that Pierre Mon- 
teux has been re-engaged for a three- 
year period came with the ending of the 
San Francisco Symphony season, and 
caused wide rejoicing. The French con- 
ductor has won the affection as well as 
the respect of musicians and auditors. 
What he has accomplished since Janu- 
ary seems nothing short of miraculous. 

The season ended with the pair of 
concerts of April 24 and 25 when Mr. 
Monteux conducted memorably fine per- 
formances of Debussy’s ‘La Mer,’ 
Brahms’s Second Symphony, Wagner’s 
‘Siegfried Idyl’ and Beethoven’s ‘Cori- 
lanus’ Overture. The conductor was 
given an ovation. 

Mr. Monteux concluded the Municipal 
Concert Series in the Exposition Audi- 
rium on April 14, with Albert Spalding 
as applauded soloist in the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. The Overture to Weber’s 
‘Oberon,’ Ravel’s ‘Alborado del Gra- 
cioso’ and Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony 
completed the program. 

The preceding concert in this series 
was devoted to a first presentation here 
of Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust’ in 
which Mr. Monteux shared stellar 
honors with Perry Askam, baritone; 
Joy McArden, soprano; the Municipal 
Chorus under Hans Leschke, and en- 
listed the further aid of Felix Knight, 
tenor, and the admirable resident bass, 
Douglas Beattie, who made the most of 
the brief role of Brander. 

Sylvia Lent made her San Francisco 
debut with the symphony in the War 
Memorial Opera House, giving a beau- 
tiful and satisfying performance of 


on the whole, were not always adept at 
making their speech as free-flowing as 
the music. The enunciation was excel- 
lent, and both casts disposed of their 
music with generally praiseworthy re- 
sults. 

The main setting, based on a court- 
yard stage of the Shakespearean theatre, 
was designed by Pasquale Carbonara, 
Bruno Funero and Logan Chappell 
from the class in stagecraft under the 
direction of Frederick J. Kiesler. The 
scene in Windsor Park, after the im- 
agination succeeded in piecing together 
what at first seemed a backstage dis- 
order with the curtain lifted too soon, 


was simple and effective. Arthur Ma- 
honey directed the dances, the one of 
the sprites and elves being economical 
and to the point, and Mr. Valenti’s stage 
direction was well contrived. 

Mr. Stoessel’s conducting throughout 
the evening was steadying and sure, and 
the orchestra managed to tell Nicolai’s 
tale with a deal of the Gemiitlichkeit that 
is the essence of the German operetta. 

Sir John Falstaff, having left his 
pleasant if erroneous follies, to conform 
to public opinion, was brought in line 
to wag a crepitous knee in a highly 
moral front-row finale, that ended a 
sprightly performance. W. P. 


MEV EE 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


Mozart’s Concerto in A. Bach’s Suite 
for strings and flutes in B Minor and a 
magnificent reading of Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony were other features. 

Mischa Elman played the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto, making it speak as 
eloquently for Beethoven as for his 
violin, at the program on April 17 and 
18. The world premiere of a Theme 
and Variations by Adolph Weiss, based 
on Walt Whitman’s ‘President Lincoln’s 
Burial Hymn,’ had interest and merit. 
Brahms’s “Tragic’ Overture opened the 
program and the Moussorgsky-Ravel 
‘Pictures at An Exhibition,’ superbly 
played, brought the orchestra and con- 
ductor a concluding ovation. 

On the morning of April 25, Ernest 
Schelling offered his fourth and last 
young people’s audience a program of 
American music which proved the best, 
and the most appreciated of the series. 
Special delight was afforded by Ru- 
dolph Ganz’s amusing ‘Animal Pictures.’ 
Eichheim’s ‘Siamese Sketch’ was charm- 
ingly played, and Goldmark’s ‘Call of 
the Plains’ was another effective num- 
ber. The conductor passed the baton 
to Willem Van den Burg for the 
Scherzo to Schelling’s own ‘Suite Fan- 
tastique’ in which the composer played 
the piano solo. 

Mr. Schelling was presented with a 
gold pencil from the San Francisco 
children by little Carmencita Baker, 
who arranged for the presentation 
“speech,” written in her childish serawl, 
to be thrown on the screen so that all 
might know what the interruption was 
about. Marjory M. FIsHER 





Gene Buck Again Heads ASCAP 
Gene Buck was re-elected president 
of the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers at the annual 
meeting of the organization on April 


23. Other officers elected, or re-elected, 
were Louis Bernstein and Otto A. Har- 
bach, vice-presidents; Joseph Young, 
secretary; Robert Crawford, assistant 
secretary ; Gustave Schirmer, treasurer ; 
Sigmund Romberg, assistant treasurer ; 
Nathan Burkan, general counsel; Ed- 
win Claude Mills, general manager. 





COVENT GARDEN OPENS 
Beecham Conducts ‘Meistersinger’ and 
Reiner Leads ‘Parsifal’ 
in Debut 
Lonpon, May 1.—The London inter- 
national opera season opened in Covent 
Garden on April 27 with a performance 
of ‘Die Meistersinger’ conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Mme. Tiana Lem- 
nitz sang Eva, Margery Botth, Magda- 
lene. Both are newcomers to the Royal 
Opera. Rudolf Boeckelmann as Sachs, 
Heddle Nash as David and Torfsten 
Ralf as Walther were the others of the 

quintet. 

Fritz Reiner made his debut as a 
Covent Garden conductor on April 29 
when he led a performance of ‘Parsifal’ 
with gratifying success. The season 
promises no novelties or revivals. 





Kent M. Kennan Wins Prix de Rome 

Kent M. Kennan, twenty-three-year- 
old teacher at the Eastman School of 
Music, won a_ year’s tuition at the 
American Academy in Rome through 
the Frederick A. Juilliard fellowship, 
for his Symphony No. 1. The second 
movement of the symphony was played 
over an NBC network by the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic under Howard Han- 
son on April 30, in one of the programs 
of the American Music Festival. 





An opera entitled ‘Judith’ by Natanael 
Berg with the libretto founded upon 
Hebbel’s drama, has been produced in 
Stockholm, 





‘THE MERRY WIVES OF WIND- 
SOR.’ Comic Opera. German text by S. H. 
von Mosenthal. English version by H. E. 
Krehbiel. Music by Otto Nicolai. At the 
Juilliard School of Music, April 22, 23, 
24, 25. 

Alternate Casts 
Mistress Ford, 

Annamary Dickey and Maxine Stellman. 

Mistress Page, 
isé Stevens and Lucielle Browning. 
Sir John Falstaff, 

Gean Greenwell and Glenn Darwin. 
Mr. Ford, 

George Britton and Renaldo Rovers. 


Mr. Page, 

Robert Geis and Ira Katy. 
Fenton, 

Romolo de Spirito and Albert Gifford. 
Anne Page, 


Genevieve Rowe and Signe Gulbrandsen. 

Master Slender, 

Allen Stewart and Richard Browning. 

Dr. Caius, 

Carl Frederickson and William Fletcher 
Smith. 

Other roles: Richard Reeves, Gilbert Lin- 
ville, Albert Robinson, Jack Wengrow, 
Donald Morris and Robert Lissauer. 

Albert Stoessel, musical director. 

Alfred Valenti, stage director. 











CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
COMPLETES SEASON 


Stock Conducts Compositions 
by Brahms, Glazounoff, 
Wagner and Respighi 


Cuicaco, May 5.—The Chicago 
Symphony concluded its forty-fifth sea- 
son on April 23 and 24. Frederick 





Stock conducted the following pro- 
gram: 
> Se ed tees ceaden esos Glazounoff 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor....... Brahms 
‘Siegfried’s Death’ and ‘Immolation’ Music 
from ‘Gétterdimmerung’......... agner 
‘The Pines of Rome’.............. Respighi 
Though traditions sometimes cling 


too weightily to activities at Orches- 
tra Hall, surely no one would ever take 
exception to the one which Mr. Stock 
has established in invariably playing 
Brahms’s C Minor Symphony, on his 
final programs of the season. Scarcely 
any other work could leave the public 
with the feeling of mingled triumph and 
regret that this symphony always 
arouses nor does any other work dis- 
play the orchestra and its leader in just 
this light of brilliant accomplishment. 
Mr. Stock and his men offered a read- 
ing of surpassing eloquence, and the 
result was that the audience cheered the 
participants and demanded a long se- 
ries of recalls from the veteran and be- 
loved leader. Not a whit behind in pow 
er and eloquence was the death music 
and finale of ‘Gétterdiammerung’ played 
in memory of Ottorino Respighi whose 
‘Pines of Rome’ provided a_ rousing 
close to the season’s music making 
Glazounoff’s ‘Le Printemps’ was plaved 
in memory of that composer and while 
affectionately delivered, does small ser- 
vice both to the composer and to the 
season he attempted to glorify. At the 
conclusion of the concert Mr. Stock was 
cheered to the echo and made his usual 
speech of farewell, calling upon young 
Daniel Seidenberg to bow acknowledg- 
ment of his retirement from the or- 
chestra. Marcie A. McLrop 





Theodore Gannon Succeeds Thompson 
as Cincinnati Symphony Manager 


Cincinnati, May 5.—Theodore Gan 
non, of New York, has been appointed 
manager of the Cincinnati Symphony to 
succeed Stuart Thompson, who resigned 
a few weeks ago. Mr. Gannon formerly 
was associated with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 














LAST MINNEAPOLIS 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Regular Series Ends, But Post- 
Season Events Continue 
Under Ormandy 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 5.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony season has terminated 
brilliantly, but its “postlude” continues 
and will no doubt push the actual close 
of musical activities far into the spring. 

Three notable concerts under Eugene 
Ormandy—his last concerts as regular 
conductor—climaxed the series. For the 
final Friday concert he offered a pro- 
gram comprising the Schubert Sym- 
phony in A, the Tchaikovsky ‘Romeo 
and Juliet? Overture and the Ravel 
‘Daphnis et Chloe’ Suite, No. 2. The 
orchestra was in rare form and gave 
the retiring conductor one of the best 
performances of its career. The Schu- 
bert was given singing lyricism and 
driving impetus, with plenty of dramatic 
contrast in both tempo and dynamics. 

More popular in vein was the Victor 
Herbert concert, an extra event which 
pulled a capacity audience, and the 
final ‘pop’ that offered a nosegay of 
Strauss tunes, run through with all the 
grace and polish Mr. Ormandy brings 
to light Viennese music. 





Choral Programs 


Outstanding in the choral field were 
two concerts by our leading male and 
female singing organizations — the 
spring concert of the Apollo Club, led 
by William MacPhail, and the annual 
appearance of the Cecelian Singers 
under Mrs. H. A. Patterson. 

The former showed the men in good 
vocal form, and featured several inci- 
dental solos, selections by the Andrew 
Male quartet, and the guest appearance 
of William Miller, Chicago tenor, re- 
cently starred in the St. Paul production 
of ‘The Bartered Bride,’ who impressed 
by lyric style and sweet tone. 

The Cecelians, garbed in their classic 
robes and swathed in pastel light, sang 
angelically and proved, for the fifth 
time in as many years, that they have 
made a niche for themselves in Minne- 
apolis music. Their outstanding num- 
ber was Bawden’s ‘Legend of Niagara,’ 
based on the Alfred Noyes poem, in 
which Ella Sundstrom Pendleton was 
heard effectively in solo. Laura Louise 
Hoffoss gave a Spanish dance for the 
final number, ‘Serenade’ by von Suppe- 
Deis. 

Another important choral event was 
the spring concert of the Odin Male 
chorus, led by O. I. Hertsgaard, asso- 
ciate conductor, a group that specialized 
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ZURICH 


By Wi. Reicu 
ZURICH, May 1. 


[* something about Rossini can be 
characterized as ‘heroic,’ it is his re- 
solve when thirty-six years old, after an 
unprecedentedly successful career as a 
composer of opera, to relinquish all 
further occupation with the stage and 
spend the remainder of his life (almost 
forty years!) in contemplative quiet in 
his Parisian villa. 

Hans Adler, the very able librettist, 
however, in his operatic text written for 
the director of the Salzburg Mozarteum 
by no means seizes upon the tragic note 
which is contained in this resignation, 
but rather shows us the young Rossini, 
bursting with exuberance, of the brill- 
iant Neapolitan period around 1820; the 
artist who has just landed in Naples is 
immediately entangled in love affairs 
which take him first as a cook to an inn, 
then under the roof of his rival, the 
powerful theatre manager Barbaja, and 
finally into the debtors’ prison, which 
becomes for Rossini quite a jolly head- 
quarters. After a fierce struggle, Bar- 
baja finally capitulates and keeps his 
rather elderly Isotta whom Rossini in- 
tended for him, while the maestro has- 
tens towards new triumphs with the 
beautiful singer Angela Colbrand. 

The plot, very skilfully constructed 
upon the model of Stendhal’s ‘La vie de 
Rossini’ and filled with really humorous 
situations and witty dialogue, has been 
worked over into a truly buffa style by 
Bernhard Paumgartner, in which proc- 
ess the composer knew how to make 
clever use of the richly flowing source 
of Rossini music. 

Paumgartner’s music, however, is by 
no means a mere freshening up of one 
of Rossini’s many old operas, but rather 





in Scandinavian song. The soloist was 
Tulius Huehn, baritone, received with 
high favor. 

Recital subscription series in the 
Twin Cities closed with the song recital 
of Kirsten Flagstad in St. Paul. An 
innovation on the Universitv of Minne- 
sota convocation schedule for students 
was the appearance of Reinald Werren- 
rath in an interesting lecture recital on 
American song. JoHn K. SHERMAN 





Symphony Concerts at La Scala 


A series of symphony concerts will be 
given at La Scala in May with Italian 
and foreign conductors. The Verdi 
Requiem will be produced under the 
haton of De Sabata. 


PREMIERE OF 











LOUIS PERSINGER 


Will Give 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


AT THE 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 7 TO AUGUST 14 





130 Claremont Avenue 








For information address 


Room 221-8 


New York, N. Y. 
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Franz Koblitz, as Rossini (Left), and Emmerich 
Weill as Barbaja in Paumgartner's Opera 


an original attempt to form something 
completely new and up to date out of the 
ingenious suggestions of the great mas- 
ter. In the latter part of his life, in which 
musical history really no longer knows 
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“ROSSINI IN NAPLES’ 





New Paumgartner Opera Treats 
Episode of Composer's Life 
in Engaging Buffa Style — 
Material Drawn from Latter’s 
Own Works but Constructed 
with Skill and Originality 


him as a musician but only as a cook, 
Rossini wrote a long series of enchant- 
ing little pieces (works for the voice 
and for the piano) which inspired Liszt 
and many others in their day, but which 
never became popular with the general 
public. 

Those things which Paumgartner bor- 
rowed from this long-forgotten chamber- 
music in the way of inspiration he has 
worked over in a highly original man- 
ner, so that his product must be ap- 
praised as the independent work of a 
serious, inspired musician. The two 
arguments which can justify an operatic 
creation of such a nature are this time 
clearly before one: preservation as far 
as possible of the stylistic features of the 
great original and courage for further 
independent development. For the form- 
er the distinct airs of the opera are nice 
examples, for the latter the recitatives, 
composed as arias and developed into 
splendid miniatures. 

The performance in Zurich was a 
notable one, especially the interpretation 
of the most difficult roles: Franz Kob- 
litz (the Rossini). Emmerich Weill (the 
Barbaja) and Julia Mor (the Angela). 
The premiere turned out to be an un- 
mistakable triumph for the authors and 
interpreters and above all for the de- 
lightful music. 
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The Departure of a Great Musician 

F Arturo Toscanini it may be said that he 

is more than a great conductor; he is a 
great musician. This is not to be construed as 
in any sense a reflection on the musicianship of 
the generality of conductors. Instead, it repre- 
sents an effort to enucleate the fundamental of the 
Italian’s greatness, which is even more something 
of his approach to the music to be performed than 
it is of his colossal skill, or, as many will prefer 
to have it expressed, his genius of performance. 

Toscanini’s endless quest of perfection of de- 
tail, his slakeless thirst for refinement in tonal 
quality, his relentless efforts for the clearest pos- 
sible revelation of musical structure, are outward- 
ly technical considerations. But they have their 
roots in his rock-ribbed and all-embracing musi- 
cality, a musicality which goads him ceaselessly 
into these exactions. Long since, he convinced 
us that they are for him not an end in them- 
selves but the means for communicating un- 
tarnished and unclouded the music that was con- 
ceived in ideality by its composers; an ideality 
that could contemplate no such thing as blemishes 
of performance. 

More than any other conductor, Arturo Tosca- 
nini has opened the eyes of American audiences 
to the reasons for performances being of the 
highest quality. Otherwise, something less than 
the composer’s full message is being communi 
cated. Otherwise, there is a smudge upon a com- 
poser’s drawing or his colors, as if a Raphael 
or Titian were so badly hung as to mar its effect ; 
or dust and grime permitted to dull its lustre. 

Mr. Toscanini was by no means the first con- 
ductor in America to labor for the highest pos 
sible orchestral quality. Others had achieved a 
comparable unity and precision. Others had culti- 
vated a beauty of tone to challenge the best that 
the Philharmonic-Symphony has achieved under 
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torial destinies of this publication he has 


heartiest good wishes for his mew under- 
taking, confident that he will reach still 
greater heights in his chosem vocation. 





AN APPRECIATION 


ON another page of this issme of Musical AMERICA appears the announcement 
of the withdrawal of A. Walter Kramer as Editor-in-Chief and his entry into 
the kindred field of music publishimg. His resignation from the post in which 
he has rendered notable service to America’s music as well as to the paper he has 
edited and directed with sgmal success, was received with deep regret by all who 
have been associated with him. Durimg the years in which he has guided the edi- 


member of the staff for qualities amd gifts that have given him a commanding 
place in the field of music jowrmalism. Those who have worked with him and have 
felt the impetus of his enthusiasms and marveled at the diversity and high char- 
acter of his gifts, his kmowledge and his abilities, are united in extending him the 


won and held the admiration of every 
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his leadership. Others had shared every wirtue 
that he possesses as a leader and am miterpreter 
In nothing that makes for orchestral playmg oi 
the highest excellence has be beem saa gemerts 
But no other conductor of such emmence m these 
times has acquired quite the same reputation of 
selflessness, both for himself and, by extemsion of 
the term, for his orchestra; selflessmess m be- 
half of the music to be performed. He will not 
be remembered as primanly a good program 


maker. Nor will he be celebrated m after years 
as a champion of the new m the tomal art, Amer 
can or otherwise. But there will be a legend 
that he played music for its owm sake and that 
in doing this divinely well he was a powerful cor- 


~ 


rective for a tendency m 
for the conductor’s or the orchestra’s sake 


mS ¢fa Peay MIs! 


DOLATRY of conductors in America did not 

begin with the advent of Toscammm and will 
not end with his departure. If it has worked com- 
ceivable harm im his case, it was workimg greater 
harm before he came. Something was needed 
to restore a conviction that 
is the music and that orchestral 


what most matters 


virtmosity 1s 


importance primarily in the sermce of music. [t 
was in the nature of things that a dull perform 
ance that preserved the letter of a compositio: 
should suffer by comparison with a brilliant om 
that sacrificed the letter for the sake of mor 
thrilling effect. Mr. Toscammi’s greatest servic 
to America’s music was m the proof he ga 

that the letter can be preserved and the perform- 


ance be just as brilliant and possess the same 
thrill, even for those who are coe i al 
solely with emotional reactions 
mastery was equal to any challenge 
integrity decided the issue 

Those who have blessed him for hus fidelit 
to the composer, even though they may have had 
many a reservation as to particular performances 
and the choice of works to be performed, will Ink 
to think that his moorruptible spurit has left for 
all time its mark im our interpretative, ewem more 
than our purely technical, requirements; that the 
ebb and flow of orchestral music m this country 
will never carry us completely away 
basic consideration of keeping the musical 
that Toscanini so strongly enforced 
our standards of performance fal] short of what 
they have been, we will be more musacal ; and that 
no new figure, however brillant he may prove m 
other directions, who is primarily an effect seeker 
with little of honest reverence for the music Is 
performs, will ever wear for long the halo of 
acclaim. 
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As time passes and the perspect SCOELIES 
less the immediate one, there wil] be more and 
more a turning back to memores of the Toscanm 


opera performances.over a period of seven 


forgettable years at the Metropolitan. They will 
loom beside his symphonic achievements as the 
shining splendors of a golden age. They may 
well be thought of today in any attempt to ex- 
press the gratitude due the illustrious figure who 
has left us. It is with pride and affection as 
well as regret that America salutes the departing 
master of both opera and symphony, the great 
musician whom it will long remember. 
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Personalitie 





Hiie—The Académie Royale of Belgium recently 
‘lected Georges Htie an associate member. ‘ 

Wolff—American friends of Albert Wolff, who 
vas the conductor of French opera at the Metropoli- 
tam for three seasons about 1920, will be interested 

learn of the marriage of his daughter, Alberte, to 
jacques Gauthier, a well known French comedian. 

Schnabel—Bewildered by American reporters, 
Artur Schnabel says that everywhere he goes, one of 
them asks him what he thinks of American jazz. 
“Why is it,” he asked, “that they never ask someone 
like Rudy Vallee what he thinks of Beethoven ?” 

lbert—A symphonic work entitled ‘The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol’ by Jacques Ibert, suggested by Oscar 
Wilde’s poem of the same name, recently had its 
world premiere in Lisbon. 

Gershwin—Two paintings by George Gershwin, a 
self portrait and one of the composer’s father, are 
imcluded in the exhibition of the Society of Indepen- 
dent Artists now being held at the Grand Central 
Palace. Both canvases are conspicuously labeled: 

Not for Sale.” 

Juliana—Her Royal Highness Princess Juliana of 
Holland has made a large personal contribution to 
the municipal orchestra of Haarlem, which has been 
mn financial difficulties. 

Manuel—The latest composer to write music for 
motion pictures is Roland Manuel, who is at work 
wm the score for “The Twins of Brighton,’ founded 
upon the play of the same name by Tristan Bernard. 

Gigli—The star of the motion picture, ‘Forget 
Me Not,” previously announced under the title of 
Lullaby,’ which is now being filmed in Europe, is 
Beniamino Gigli. It will be seen in this country 
shortly after its release. 

Swarthout—The English Speaking Union had as 
ts guest of honor at a luncheon on Shakespeare’s 
birthday, April 23, Gladys Swarthout of the Metro- 
politan Opera, whose film, ‘Give Us This Night,’ 
vas recently seen in New York. 

Monteux—After a recent appearance in Geneva, 
just as he was about to step aboard the train, Pierre 
Monteux was approached by a poorly dressed man 

with his cap in his hand, thanked the conductor 
the great pleasure his concert had given. The 
man then ran to the buffet, seized a sandwich and 
pressed it upon Monteux, saying: “I can only offer 
vou this in token of my appreciation of this evening, 
bet I do so with my whole heart!” 
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INFORMAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS DISCUSSED 


Music League and Columbia 
Schools Sponsor Institute Con- 
cerning Events for Children 


A three-day institute to discuss “The 
Informal Education of Youth’ via con- 
certs, lectures and the like involving 
music, drama, art and science was held 
in New York on April 24, 25 and 27 
under the sponsorship of the Junior 
Department of National Music League, 
and Horace Mann School and Lincoln 
School of Columbia University. 

Children from the above schools were 
used as experimental audiences for 
various typical programs held during 
the sessions which began with a panel 
discussion on the opening day on the 
subject, ‘What Can the Schools Do 
to Raise the Standards of Programs 
for Children’? Led by James L. Mur- 
sell, of Columbia Teachers College, the 
participants were Ira S. Wile; Edwin 
S. Fulcomer, of Lincoln School; 
Charles Prall, supervisor of music, 
Fort Lee, N. J.; Lucille Charles, of 
American People’s School, and Rita 
Hochheimer, assistant director of visual 
education, New York City schools. 

Travel lectures, illustrated with 
films, were given before the children 
by Chester Scott Howland, Neil Stuart 
Robinson, Tassilo Adam and Richard 
Finnie. Other talks were given by 
Allan McFarlan and Susanna Myers. 

On the second day a musical program 
was presented, again with a child audi- 
ence, which brought the following per- 
formers: Frederick Wilkins, flute; Lois 
sannerman, harp; Anton Schubel, bari- 
tone ; Phillips-Robertson, folk 
singer; Cecil Leeson, saxophone; and 
Earle Spicer, baritone. 

The Educator’s Part 


‘What Can the Musician and Music 
Educator Do to Raise the Standard of 
Programs Offered to Children’? was 
the panel subject for this session under 
the leadership of Mrs. Harold Vincent 
Milligan, associate director of the Na- 
tional Music League. A wide variety 
of viewpoints was expressed by Leon 
Barzin, conductor of the National Or- 
chestral Association; Mrs. Satis Cole- 
man, director of music, Lincoln School ; 
Dorothy Gordon, of the American 
School of the Air; Willard Rhodes, 
supervisor of music, Bronxville, N. Y.; 
Elizabeth L. Calhoun, fellow of the 
general education board; Frank Bishop, 
pianist and lecturer; Helen Windsor, 
pianist and lecturer; Klaus Liepman, 
violinist, and Thomas Wilson, super- 
visor of music, Elizabeth, N. J. 

A musical and lecture program and 
another panel discussion concluded the 
institute on April 27 with Dorothy L. 
McFadden, director of junior programs 
of the National Music League present- 
ing the topic, ‘What Can the Commun- 
ity Do to Raise the Standard of Pro- 
grams Offered to Children?’ Speakers 
were Mrs. William Barclay Parsons, 
Jr., of the Parents League; Gloria 
Chandler, of the National Association 
of Junior Leagues; Mrs. Harold H. 
sennett, of the Westchester Community 
Centre; Dorothy Bennett, of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History; Paul 
Wing, director of the children’s de- 
partment of NBC; John Martin, dance 
critic of the New York Times; Mrs. 
Glenna Tinnin, formerly director of the 
National Junior Theatre; Mrs. D. M 
Ruotolo, chairman of Children’s Enter 
tainment Committee, Newark; and Mrs 
Robert Ottman, chairman of the Chil- 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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Vaslav Nijinski in ‘Shéhérazede 
Then and Now! 

One of the 

although not 

mitted to Toscannini by 


largest ome;rs jack 
accepted, was thal Sl D 
} the 7 


atre in Buenos Aires, 75,000 tramcs pe 
month (about $15,000) or a total of ome 


million francs for the entire pene 
the contract, three years. Ne was 
ceiving the very high salary of $35.00 
1 season at the Metropol 
1916 
How Terribly True! 
It would almost seem that tha 
have decreed that neither ascagna man 
Leoncavallo shall ever dwpla ° 
cess of ‘Cavallena Rust 
liacci 
1916 
Tastes Differ 
(Headline) CINCINNATI IVES 
‘ALPINE’ SYMPHONY AMER! 


CAN PREMIERE. Dr. Kunwald anc 
His Men Win Distinction Over Phil 
delphia Orchestra by the Measure 
Three Days Ending a Spirited C 
for the Privilege—Strauss’s Mome- 
mental Work Called « tewel: 
tion of Spiritual Beauty as Well as 2 
Wonderful Piece of Program Musx 
1916 


mbes 


Qory ber 1 ee 
Oprena . 


dren’s Entertainment Committee, Chat 
ham, N. J. 

The second half was giver 
Edwin Strawbridge and Lisa Parnow 
dancers; John Louw Nelson with films 
and slides on ‘Hopi’; Stanley Osborme 
in illustrated adventure travelogwes 
and Blix Ruskay, monologist 

After each program the reactions 
the children auditors were solocited 
was disclosed that even the youngest 
them liked all types of so-called ‘classi- 
cal’ music, that they listened both at- 
tentively and enthusiastically to the per 
formances and found all the proored 
ings “very, very interesting.” 
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Fiera Ravelles as Cleopatra 


Tie Beme Tewn Boy Who Made Good 


» 1896 


Caruso, as primo tenore as- 

i mm ltalian company at Fiume, 
med SIG) per performance. I re 

, htm a Z cmsy, fat young 


grotesque 
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MacDOWELL CLUB REPORT 


Tritate Paid te Memory of Late Edward 
Arlingten Robinson 


— —— 
> 


sport of the Edward Mac 


LOM Association, Inc., which main- 
tam tie MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
horouein, N. H.. reveals a deficit for the 


of more tham $11,000. The 
mchades a tribute from the board 

Arlington Robin- 
-president, who died during the 
ear. a roster of the colomy for 1935, 
nd other material facts concerning the 
feameial comditiom of the association. 
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IN THE DIAGHILEFF DAYS 
Leonide Massine as He Appeared in the 


First American Stage Performances of 
Stravinsky's ‘Firebird’ 

Above, Adolph Bolm and Xenia Maklezova 
Dancing ‘The Spectre of the Rose’ in 


One of the Diaghileff Performances 


MUSICIANS ATTEND MTNA 
LUNCHEON IN CHICAGO 


Plans Formed for Annual Meeting of 
Association in This City 
in December 


Cuicaco, May 5.—Forty leading mu- 
sicians of Chicago attended a luncheon 
here at the Palmer House where plans 
were made for the annual meeting of 
the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion scheduled for Chicago on Dec. 28, 
29 and 30. Earl V. Moore, president 
of the association, with D. M. Swar- 
thout of Lawrence, Kan., national sec- 
retary, journeyed here for the lunch- 
eon. 

The association will meet next year 
in conjunction with the annual confer- 
ence of the National Association of the 
Schools of Music, Dr. Howard Han- 
son, president, and with the biennial 
meeting of Phi Mu Alpha, national mu- 
sical fraternity, James T. Quarles, 
president. The luncheon was presided 
over by Rudolph Ganz, vice-president of 
M.T.N.A. Many prominent in musical 
circlés were present. 
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Memorial Program of Favorite 
Works Given in Honor of Phil- 
harmonic Founder—Prokofieff 
Soloist at Defauw Concert— 
Theatre Royale Gives ‘Pelléas’ 
— Other Musical Events Nu- 
merous 


By ALBERT HUYBRECHTS 


BRUSSELS, April 15. 
T is a year, now, since musical Bel- 
| gium had the misfortune to lose 
Henry Le Boeuf, the generous 
Maecenas, inspirer and founder of the 
Philharmonic Society of Brussels and 
the promoter of the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts. As a tribute to him, the society 
decided to make up its third program 
from the compositions of which he was 
fendest, as a memorial to him. 

Erich Kleiber gave a sympathetic 
reading of the pathetic Adagio for 
strings by the Belgian composer, Guil- 
laume Lekeu, revealing a rare depth of 
feeling. The ‘Unfinished’ Symphony of 
Schubert also had a splendid perform- 
ance. The program closed with the 
‘kequiem’ of Gabriel Fauré, given with 
a fervor that will be long remembered. 
The soloists were Miss Thys and Mr. 
Lechner from the chorus of the Phil- 
harmonic, both of whom won much ap- 
proval from the audience. : 

At the fourth concert we applauded 
the Caecelia Choir from Antwerp, which 
under the baton of its able leader, Louis 
de Vocht, gave the Bach B Minor Mass 
in irreproachable style. This organiza- 
tion, which we have had occasion to 
mention before, is undoubtedly one of 
the best in Europe. The soloists were 
Mme. Jo Vincent, Mme. Thomas Ver- 
steegh and Messrs. Van Tulder and de 
Groote, all of whom earned a well de- 
served success. 


Mr. Kleiber returned for the fifth 








FOURTH BACH FESTIVAL 
BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE 


BEREA, OHIO 


JUNE 11 and 12, 1936 
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BELGIANS PAY TRIBUTE TO HENRY LE BOEUF 





The Gertler Quartet: Endre Gertler and Pierre de Groote, violins; L&zlé Révész, viola, and 


Marcel! Luon, ‘Cello. 


concert and we had also the pleasure of 
hearing two Belgian soloists of excellent 
ability, Mireille Flour, harpist, and Vic- 
tor Apostel, flutist, in the Mozart Con- 
certo for their two instrurcnts. The 
audience was delighted with cheir per- 
formance and their success was unpre- 
cedented. The other works included the 
Overture to Handel's ‘Berenice,’ and 
the “Fantastic’ Symphony of Berlioz. 

The Concerts Defauw are still enjoy- 
ing the favor of the Brussels public in 
a manner which their excellence amply 
justifies. Serge Prokofieff was assisting 
soloist at the third concert of the series, 
playing his third piano concerto. The 
work, of great dynamic quality and va- 
riety of rhythm, obtained a great success 
which was intended for Mr. Prokofieff 
both as composer and interpreter. The 
entire program was devoted to music 
by Russian composers and included 
Mossoloff’s “Steel Foundry’ which had 
to be repeated. Mr. Defauw conducted 
with his customary mastery. 

The Théatre Royale de la Monnaie 
has given several productions of unusu- 
al excellence this season, notably ‘Pel- 
léas et Mélisande.” For this, Albert 
Wolff was conductor and Mr. Gaudin, 
of the Paris Opéra-Comique, Pelléas. 
Mélisande was sung by the Belgian 
singer, Mile. G. Teugels, who gave an 
admirable performance. Another excel- 
lent production was Strauss’s ‘Salome,’ 
in which Betty Dasnoy scored a tri- 


umph, and Pierné’s ‘St. Francis of As- 
sisi,’ a work of great beauty which was 
finely interpreted. 

The Gertler Quartet has been appear- 
ing with much success at the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts. The personnel con- 
sists of Endre Gertler and Pierre de 
Groote, violins ; Lazlé Révész, viola, and 
Marcel Luon, ’cello. The group has just 
returned from a tour which included 
Spain, Morocco, France, Holland, Eng- 
land and Hungary. They gave three 
concerts of unusual excellence, includ- 
ing works by Haydn and Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Huybrechts and others. With 
the clarinetist, Van Guchte, they played 
the Quintet of Brahms. The quartet is 
undoubtedly one of the best organiza- 
tions of the kind at the present time. 

We have already spoken of the new 
chamber music society, ‘La Siréne’ re- 
cently founded here. Its first concert, 
a triumph, was exclusively of Belgian 
works and included a piano sonata by 
Schoemaker, well played by Robert Van 
Tomme; three Impromptus for piano 
by Jean Absil, all of whose music is de- 
lightful and full of deep feeling and 
vigorous rhythm. He already has to his 
credit quartets, trios sonatas, quintets, 
orchestral and choral works and con- 
certos for violin and orchestra. Besides 
his abilities as a composer he is a first 
rate organizer and it is to him that we 
owe ‘La Siréne,’ of which he is the 
promoter and founder. At this concert 





© Max Studios 


Jean Absil, Whose Works Were Heard at 
Two Concerts of La Siréne, a Chamber Group 
Which He Founded 


we also heard Schoemaker’s songs, ‘Poot 
and Quinet,’ sung by Mlle. Z. Heyman. 
The Brussels Society of Wind Instru- 
ments closed the program with the Suite 
for Piano and Wind Instruments by 
Huybrechts. 

The second concert was of music by 
Czechoslovakian composers. The best 
work was, perhaps, a Quartet by Pavel 
Borkovec and L. Vycpalec’s Duo for 
Violin and Viola. This music is typi- 
cally classic and in lyric style. There 
were also songs by Fr. Bartos and L. 
Kricka beautifully sung by the Belgian 
artist, Suzanne Danco, who is remark- 
ably talented. But the greatest success 
of all was achieved by Jean Absil with 
his Three Poems for voice and quartet, 
all real masterpieces in miniature. We 
also heard our compatriot’s, Raymond 
Chevreuille’s, Third Quartet for Wind 
Instruments, music full of vivacity. One 
must also praise the remarkably fine 
playing of the ‘Pro Nova’ Quartet 
which includes Messrs. Rosseels, Van 
Campenhout, Van Hoofstadt and Berg- 
mans. 





Schumann-Heink II] in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, May 5.—Mme. Ernes- 
tine Schuman-Heink, who has recently 
been working on the motion picture 
‘Gram,’ has recently had a relapse and 
work upon the production has been 
suspended. She is seventy-four. 
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BRISTOL 


HIGHLY PRAISED IN RECITAL OF MODERN MUSIC 
Town Hall, New York, April 20, 1936 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL: Frederick Bristol puts forth some 


of the best arguments in favor of strictly modern piano music | know. 
His playing offers you the best possible recipe for acquiring a taste 


NEW YORK TIMES: No recitalist within recent years has assembled 
so unusual @ group of contributors to a program. 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: Did praiseworthy work from the 
point of view, playing with digital skill, accuracy and fluency. 
NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM: After the recent honors conferred 
on Debussy by Arturo Toscanini, Frederick Bristol added further ones 
by putting that composer in the lead-off position. There was clamorous 
appleuse from a large audience. 


AVAILABLE FOR PROGRAMS AND LECTURE RECITALS OF MODERN MUSIC 
For terms and dates, address: Tenney Management, 113 West 57th Street, New York 


FREDERICK 


Pianist 


for modern music. 


pianistic facility. 


N. Y. STAATS-ZEITUNG & HEROLD: He displayed a conspicuous 


talent for technical smoothness, 


sensitiveness for tone colors and 














REINER TO CONDUCT 
COAST OPERA LIST 


Wagner Works to Be Under His 
Baton During San Francisco 
Season—Figaro’ Slated 

San Francisco, May 5.—The 1936 
opera season will open Oct. 30 and end 
Nov. 22. Fritz Reiner has been engaged 
to conduct the Wagnerian repertoire (it 
will be his first appearance here as an 
opera conductor), and Gennaro Papi 
and Gaetano Merola will share the 
baton for the Italian and French 
repertoire. 

Mozart enters the repertoire for the 
first time with “The Marriage of 
Figaro,’ the only new production for the 
year. 

A series of three Saturday night 
“pops” at $4 top will be added to the 
regular subscription season, making a 
season of sixteen performances opening 
with ‘La Juive’ on Oct. 30. 

The company’s roster of guest artists 
is decidedly impressive, featuring Lotte 
Lehmann, Elisabeth Rethberg, Kirsten 
Flagstad, Dorothee Manski, Doris Doe, 
Kathryn Meisle, Bruna Castagna (first 
time here), Josephine Tumminia (local 
coloratura) and Elinor Marlo as lead- 
ing women; Lauritz Melchior, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Charles Kullmann (first 
time here), and Hans Clemens for tenor 
roles; Lawrence Tibbett, Friedrich 
Schorr and Perry Askam, baritones; 
Emanuel List and Ezio Pinza, basses. 

Dates, repertoire and casts as now 
scheduled are as follows: 

Oct. 30, ‘La Juive,’ Rethberg, Mar- 
tinelli, Pinza, Clemens. 

Oct. 31, ‘Barber of Seville’ (first 
pop), Kullmann, Pinza, Morelli, Tum- 
minia, D’Angelo. 

Nov. 2, ‘Tristan,’ Melchior, Flag- 
stad, Meisle, Schorr, List, Clemens. 

Nov. 4, ‘Carmen,’ Castagna, Kull- 
mann, Pinza, Doe. 

Nov. 6, ‘Rigoletto,’ Tibbett, 
mann, Pinza, Tumminia, Doe. 

Nov. 7, ‘Trovatore’ (second pop), 
Rethberg, Martinelli, Castagna, Mor- 
elli. 

Nov. 9, ‘Walkiire,” Flagstad, Leh- 
mann, Melchior, Meisle, List, Schorr. 
Nov. 11, ‘Schicchi-Pagliacci,’ Tib- 
bett, Martinelli, Kullmann, Doe, Gan- 
dolfi. 

Nov. 13, ‘Figaro,’ Pinza, Lehmann, 
Rethberg, Clemens, D’Angelo. 

Nov. 14, ‘Gotterdammerung,’ Flag- 
stad, Melchior, Schorr, List. 

Nov. 16, ‘Forza Del Destino,’ Reth- 
berg, Pinza, Martinelli, Morelli. 

Nov. 17, ‘Tristan’ (repeat), 
chior, Flagstad, Doe, Schorr, List. 

Nov. 18, ‘Tosca,’ Lehmann, Kull- 
mann, Tibbett. 

Nov. 20, ‘Otello,’ Rethberg, Mar- 
tinelli, Tibbett. 

Nov. 21, ‘Rheingold’ (third pop), 
Schorr, Clemens, Gabor, List, Manski, 
Meisle. 

Nov. 22, ‘Walkiire’ (repeat), Flag- 
stad, Lehmann, Melchior, Schorr, Doe, 
List. 


Kull- 
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ORMANDY TO SPEND SUMMER ABROAD 





Eugene Ormandy, with Mrs. Ormandy, Sailing 
for a Four Months Stay in Europe 





sneeservent On ec ee ET 


Kramer Is Guest in Program of His 
Works at Allentown 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., May 5.—The Al- 
lentown Musical Club, Mrs. Charles O. 
Hunsicker, president, held its first 
‘composer’s night’ last evening, when 
its guest was A. Walter Kramer of 
New York, who appeared in a program 
of his music. Mr. Kramer was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Hunsicker and made a 
brief talk. He accompanied at the piano 
for Esther Leaser, contralto, who sang 
his ‘At the Evening’s End,’ “The Fal- 
tering Dusk’ and ‘The Last Hour’; 
Pauline Michel, violinist, who played 
his ‘Song Without Words,’ ‘Entr’acte,’ 
‘Chant Négre’ and Tango, and for a 
sextet composed of Dorothy Shum- 
berger, Harriet Spangler, Frances 
Schmidt, Mary Fuller, Mary Shum- 
berger and Bessie Bear, who sang his 
‘Swans.’ Helen Teske, pianist, opened 
the program with Mr. Kramer’s ‘Sil- 
houette,” Intermezzo, ‘An Oriental 
Sketch’ and “Toward Evening.’ After 
the program a reception to meet the 
composer was held at the club. 





Hart House Quartet Completes Toronto 
Series 

Toronto, May 5.—The Hart House 
String Quartet gave the fifth and last 
concert of a series at the Hart House 
Theatre on April 4 playing the Bee- 
thoven quartets in E Flat, Op. 127 and 
in C Sharp Minor, Op. 131. The en- 
semble has been invited to give an 
NBC Music Guild broadcast. 


UGENE ORMANDY, new conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and Mrs. Ormandy sailed recently for 
Europe aboard the Volendam to spend 
four months of musical activity and in- 
termittent relaxation in the music cen- 
ters of the continent. Immediately upon 
their arrival, they will go to Nice to 
visit briefly with Mrs. Ormandy’s uncle. 
Mr. Ormandy’s plans for the summer 
are many and varied. He will conduct 
two concerts in his native Budapest with 
the Budapest Concert Orchestra on May 
12 and 26. At the latter, in observation 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Mah- 
ler’s death, he will conduct the Second 
Symphony and the ‘Songs of a Way- 
farer.. In June he will conduct the 
Vienna Symphony in a Beethoven pro- 
gram for the June Festival, and direct 
a production of Beethoven’s opera 
‘Fidelio’ on the historic estate of Count 
Ksterhazy. He will then go to London 
to lead a concert with the British 
Broadcasting Corporation Orchestra, 
and spend three weeks resting at Bad 
Gastein. The second week in August 
will find him attending performances at 
the Salzburg Festival. During Septem- 
ber he will conduct concerts in Amster- 
dam and Stockholm, opening the orches- 
tral season in the latter city, and will 
return to America on Sept. 23 to begin 
his duties with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 

Before his final appearance this 
season with the Minneapolis Symphony, 
Mr. Ormandy and his wife took a short 
trip to Bermuda. Aboard the Monarch 
of Bermuda he had ample opportunity 
to exhibit his prowess at ping-pong. 
Once in Bermuda he succumbed to the 
popular method of locomotion and went 
bicycling throughout the length and 
breadth of the islands. 





Adolfo Betti Sails for Europe 


Adolfo Betti, noted violinist and 
teacher, sailed on May 2 on the Cham- 
plain, accompanied by his wife, Made- 
leine Monnier, the French ’cellist, to 
spend the summer abroad. The Bettis 
go first to Paris, where they will attend 
the concert conducted by Arturo Tos- 
canini for the benefit of the fund to 
erect a monument to Saint-Saens and 
will then go to Mr. Betti’s home at 
Bagni di Lucca, Italy, where they will 
spend the summer. They plan to re- 
turn to New York in November. 





Philadelphia Orchestra to Give Concert 
for Benefit of Dell Season 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, upon its return from 
its transcontinental tour, will give a 
gala homecoming concert in the Acad- 
emy of Music on May 20, the proceeds 
to be devoted to furthering the success 
of the Robin Hood Dell Concerts, Inc., 
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William K. Huff, manager. Leopold 
Stokowski, Saul Caston and Charles 
O’Connell will share the podium. The 
soloists will include Rose Bampton, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Conrad Thibault, baritone. 





Keith Falkner, British 
Baritone, Is Now Under 
Arthur Judson Banner 





Keith Falkner 


Keith Falkner, British baritone who 
has made many concert appearances on 
the continent as well as in the United 
States and in his native land, has signed 
with Concert Management Arthur Jud- 
son. Mr. Falkner appeared as soloist 
in Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion’ with 
the Boston Symphony under Serge 
Koussevitzky on April 26 and 27. 





COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
UNIVERSITY OF 


COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Presents 


THE SECOND SUMMER 
MASTER CLASS 


ROSINA and JOSEF 


LHEVINNE 


World Renowned Pianists 
June 22 to July 24, 1936 


For Information Address: 
Prof. Rowland W. Dunham, Director, 
College of Music 


University ef Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


























A. Y. CORNELL SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
SIX WEEKS SESSION JUNE 29th to AUG. 8th 


Rounp Lake, N. Y. (8 miles from Saratoga Springs) 
Ten Days Master Class, Charleston, W. Va., June 8th to 18th 


Technique of Voice, Weekly Recitals, Repertoire, Opera Performances 
For Prospectus Containing Full Particulars, Address, Secretary, A. Y. CORNELL, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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NEW YORK: "... plenty of charm and grace, 
blending their voices skillfully and conveying tender 
sentiments in a winning manner."—World-Telegram, 





Feb. 18, 1936. 


SAN FRANCISCO: "One of the major 


. an evening of musical 


thrills of the season. . 
delicacies.""—Chronicle, March 22, 1936. 


NEW YORK: 
have given this musical pair an important place .. . 
really fine singing of rarely heard vocal duets .. . 
true artistry . . . touch heights of poignant beauty 


“Unusual vocal duet concerts 


. .. polished diction . . . an evening of rare enjoy- 
ment.""—Journal, Feb. 18, 1936. 


NEW YORK: ".. . a program of commend- 
able taste and artistry."—Sun, Feb. 18, 1936. 


NEW YORK: ".. . voices blending beauti- 
fully . . . artistic vocalism.—American, Feb. 18, 1936. 


BRUSSELS: "The two artists possess very lovely 
voices which balance each other perfectly. Their 
diction is flawless.""—Derniére Heure, Oct. 24, 1935. 


GENEVA: "They are, above all, musicians re- 
spectful of their art, disdainful of easy success." 
—Journal de Genéve, Nov. 5, 1935. 


IN AMERICA 


NEW YORK: ".. . they have developed an 
expert touch in the singing of duets. The quality 
of their voices merge well.""—Times, Feb. 18, 1936. 


BOSTON: "They sing with complete sympathy 
and accord; they sing musically, expressively and 
with taste, and they both please the eye as well as 
ihe ear."—Post, Jan. 17, 1936. 


BOSTON: ".. . it was indeed a delight to 
listen to these singers."—Herald, Jan. 17, 1936. 


HARTFORD (CONN.): "A charming concert 
—they gave new life to a vocal form too long ‘out- 
meded,' they gave new meaning to a word too fre- 
quently misused—'charm.' No other word quite so 
well expresses the effect these singers made." 
—Times, March 7, 1936. 


QUEBEC (CANADA): "The two artists are 


remarkable for the mastery they possess of voice 
and technique."—L'Evenement, Jan. 22, 1936. 


IN EUROPE 


PARIS: "They sing with charm, interpret with 
expression, and for each work find the most appro- 
priate tone color to invoke the atmosphere which 
brought the poem into being . . . interpreters full 
of spirit and good taste, which the audience ap- 
plauded with most sincere enthusiasm."—Figaro, 
Nov. 2, 1935. 







LOS ANGELES: “Last night's audience was 
enchanted.""—lllustrated Daily News, April 7, | 936. 


LOS ANGELES: “Scarcely a hackneyed num- 
ber during the evening . . . their box office reputea- 
tion is on the upgrade ... they were superb.” 
—Saturday Night, April I1, 1936. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE: “Recital of duets, 


a joy—will remain a happy memory of two fine and 
perfectly blended voices, combined with two gra- 
cious and pleasing personalities in a program of 
choice numbers for the unstinted pleasure of the 
listeners.""—Herald Register, March 14, 1936 


SAN DIEGO: ".. . a superlative duet team— 


the art of duet singing has been developed to a 
fine point.""—Sun, March 29, 1936. 


TUCSON: ".. . an exquisite program beauti- 


fully sung—remarkable musicianship, fine interpre- 
tations.""—Daily Citizen, March 31, 1936. 


MUNICH: "Gifted with lovely material which 
they use with great skill, they give their performance 
a special significance by their sensitive and ttly 
musicianly teamwork.""—Muenchner Zeitung, Nov. 
20, 1935. 


Now Booking Season 1936-1937 


MANAGEMENT: RICHARD COPLEY 
Steinway Building, 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN MANAGEMENT: ALBERT MORINI 


Paris: 252 Faubourg St. Honoré 


Vienna: 14 Hoerlga@se 
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Their Extensive Tour Season 
1935-1936 Included 








IN AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 
nce was BOSTON (2) 
936. FALL RIVER (MASS.) 
NEWARK (N. J.) 
fed num- 
 repele. QUEBEC (CANADA) 
vepel.” BROOKLYN (N. Y.) 
HARTFORD (CONN.) 
GRINNELL (IOWA) 
of duets, TUCSON (ARIZ.) 
fine and SAN FRANCISCO 
two gra- LOS ANGELES 
gram of SAN DIEGO 
» of the CHICO 
136 SAN MATEO 
~~ EL CENTRO 
od Ue Etc., Ete. 
1 beauti- ¢ 
interpre IN EUROPE 
(Third Tour) 
COPENHAGEN 
HAMBURG 
THE HAGUE 
AMSTERDAM 
BRUSSELS 
formance GENEVA 
ind truly LAUSANNE 
1g, Nov. LUXEMBURG 
COLOGNE 
MUNICH 
TRIESTE 
BOLOGNA 
ROME 


MONTE CARLO 
Etc., Ete. 

















PARIS: “Excellent musicianship . . . won merited 


applause from a large audience . . . their singing, 
a pleasure to hear."—N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Oct. 
31, 1935. 


COLOGNE: "A captivating evening of art and 


entertainment.''—Cologne Zeitung, Nov. !7, 1935. 
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CLOSING SYMPHONY CONCERTS ARE 
PRINCIPAL BOSTON MUSIC EVENTS 


Koussevitzky Cheered and Pre- 
sented with Wreath at End of 
Fortnight Which Brought ‘St. 
Matthew Passion’ and Tribute 
to Respighi 


BOSTON, May &. 


THE principal musical events in 
Boston during the past fortnight 
have been the final concerts by the Bos- 
ton Symphony including a performance 
of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion’ in aid 
of the Pension Fund of the orchestra. 
For the twenty-second pair of concerts 
in the Friday-Saturday series, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky arranged the following program 
with the Cecilia Society Chorus, Arthur 
Fiedler, conduetor, assisting : 
Sinfonie and Ritornelli from ‘L’ Orfeo’ 
Monteverdi 
{Arranged by Malipiero) 
Sinfonietta. Op. 40a, for String Crheee 
(First time in Boston) ' 
Symphony of Psalms............ Stravinsky 
Cecilia Society Chorus 

Symphony No. 1, Op. 12 

The only novelty, if it may be termed 
that, was Prof. Hill’s orchestral ar- 
rangement of his String Quartet, Op. 
40, dedicated to Yves Chardon and 
played by the Chardon Quartet in a first 
performance on Jan. 23, during the 
quartet’s winter series of concerts at 
Paine Hall, Harvard University. In its 
original form the work proved good 
entertainment. Prof. Hill has made 
skillful use of the larger instrument at 
his command, but his material is better 
adapted to the more intimate quartet. 
Although the work was admirably per- 
formed, a considerable portion of its 
individuality was inevitably lost in the 
multiplicity of players, and the result- 
ant change in tonal volume, with the 
possible exception of the Adagio, was 
not always to the advantage of the 
opus. The audience appeared to en- 
joy the little piece and Prof. Hill was 
present to share applause with the per- 
formers. 

The programs for the twenty-third 
pair of concerts carried a tribute to 
the late Ottorino Respighi, and listed 
the following: 


ETS Taneieff 


Symphony No. 8, Op. 93........ Beethoven 
ty ME ban Anus Rabs0% 640s Respighi 
‘Symphony No. 4, Op. 36...... Tchaikovsky 


Since each of these numbers has been 
discussed before, it may suffice to say 
that each received an eloquent reading, 
especially the Beethoven Eighth. 

The final concert of the Friday-Sat- 
urday series was marked by the usual 
demonstration from orchestra and au- 


dience, the first entrance of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky being the signal for the custom- 
ary “rising” tribute. An additional ac- 
cent to the ten minutes of continuous 
applause and shouts of approbation fol- 
lowing the final number was the pres- 
entation of a huge laurel wreath to the 
the conductor. The program: 


ay 4 in D Minor for Orchestra and 


DD sccdakasateeenneces Vivaldi-Siloti 
“The 1 Enchanted Lake,’ Op. 62; ‘Kikimora,’ 
EE sen widedhs vbbvccsneedveds Liadoff 
‘Pothole’ NN CR Ss Sibelius 
Symphony No. 1, Op. 68........... Brahms 


The Vivaldi concerto had not been 
heard at these concerts for a number of 
years, and together with the pair of 
Liadoff numbers (last played here in 
1925) may be said to have been among 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s revivals. Singular- 
ly, ‘The Enchanted Lake,’ while but a 
musical trifle, rose to the place of honor 
in performance. Seldom has this or- 
chestra played with greater charm or 
displayed its virtuoso string sections to 
finer advantage. 


Wilman Premiere Given 


The concluding program of the Mon- 
day series was marked by the first pub- 
lic performance of the symphonic 
poem, ‘Solitude,’ by Allan Arthur Wil- 
man which won the 1934 Paderewski 
Prize of $1,000. The work was well 
received, but the score does not reveal 
the composer as possessing a very defi- 
nite musical language of his own as 
yet. The program opened with the 
Mozart Symphony No. 3 and closed 
with the Sibelius Symphony No. 1. 

The Tuesday afternoon series was 
concluded with a program conducted 
jointly by Dr. Koussevitzky and Rich- 
ard Burgin, assistant conductor and 
concertmaster, with Jess Maria San- 
roma, official pianist of the orchestra, 
playing the Grieg Concerto. This num- 
ber and the ‘Carnival in Paris’ by 
Svendsen were under the baton of Mr. 
Burgin, with Dr. Koussevitzky conduct- 
ing the final number, the Second Sym- 
phony by Sibelius. Soloist, conductors 
and orchestra were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 

The Bach ‘St. Matthew Passion’ at- 
tracted large audiences to Symphony 
Hall on April 26 and 27. The orches- 
tra was assisted by the Harvard Glee 
Club and the Radcliffe Choral Society, 
G. Wallace Woodworth conductor, and 
the soloists included Jeannette Vree- 
land, Kathryn Meisle, Frederick Jagel, 
Keith Faulkner, David Blair McClosky 
and (at the harpsichord) Dr. V. Ernst 
Wolff. Members of the orchestra who 
contributed solo-obbligatos were Louis 
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Speyer and Henry Stanislaus, English 
horns; Mr. Speyer and Jean Devergie, 
oboi d’amore; Alfred Zighera, viola da 
gamba, and Albert W. Snow, organ. 
The work created a profound impres- 

sion at each performance, both of which which 
were conducted by Dr. Koussevitzky. 

Grace May SrutsMan 


SEVITZKY PLAYERS 
IN NINTH SYMPHONY 


People’s Orchestra Completes 
Season—Other Group Con- 
certs Are Heard 


Boston, May 5.—The closing concert 
of the season by the People’s Symphony, 
Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, was notable 
for a performance of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony. The Sevitzky Vocal En- 
semble supplied the choral background 
and the solo quartet was composed of 
Nancy Thielson, Edna Merritt, Edward 
Kane and Edmond Boucher. The pro- 
gram opened with the Overture to Mo- 
zart’s ‘Magic Flute’ followed by his 
Concerto in A capably performed by 
George McManus, pianist. 

For the past three years People’s has 
walked in the dark valley of the de- 
pression, with only the indomitable en- 
ergy of Mr. Sevitzky and the courage 
and loyalty of his men to keep the or- 
chestra a going concern. Having 
reached a seemingly crucial pomt im its 
career, it now rests with the public 
whether or not the orchestra continues. 

Mr. Sevitzky conducted the symphony 
entirely from memory and the perior- 
mance won an ovation from the andi- 
ence which left few vacant seats in Jor- 
dan Hall. 

The Boston Flute Players’ Club has 
recently completed its fifteenth season, 
the final and eighty-second concert be- 
ing given at the Hote] Vendome. In- 
cluded on the list was Ravel's String 
Quartet in F; Petite Suite by Jean 





Rivier; String Quartet by Salvador 
Contreras; ‘Amatzimac” for fiute and 


string quartet by J. Pablo Moncayo and 
a Mozart String Quartet in D. The 
players were Georges Laurent, flute; 
Victor Polatschek, clarinet; Fernand 
Gillet, oboe; Raymond Allard, bassoon, 
and the Boston String Quartet. 
Among the late-season comcerts has 
been that of the MacDowell Club or- 
chestra and chorus, which presented 2 
program of interest under the direction 
of Arthur Fiedler. Mildred Taylor 
Shaw stepped from her position as con- 
certmaster to play the Woieniawski 
Concerto No. 2 for violin and orches- 
tra, and other mumbers included 
Hill's ‘Nuns of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion,’ Randall Thompson’s “Rosemary” 
and the Schubert Symphony No. 6. 
A first appearance in Boston has been 
that of the Beaux Arts Singers, com- 
posed of Gertrude Ehrhart, Harriet 
Price, Wesley Copplestone and Hudson 
Carmody. The quartet numbers im- 
cluded Handel’s L’Allegro, the Brahms 
Opuses 64 and 112 and a miscellaneous 
group by Pitfield, Bonavia, Williams, 
Ireland and Holst. Mr. Carmody of- 
fered an aria from Verdi's “Don Car- 
los’ and Mme. Price sang the “Mono- 
logue et Air’ from Gluck’s ‘Iphegenic 
en Tauride.” The entire program was 
commendably performed, sams score. 
Single recitalists making Boston de- 
buts have been Frances Robbins, tal- 
ented young contralto, and John 
Thomas Warner, young Negro tenor 
whose good intentions at present ex- 
ceed his actual accomplishment 
Grace May Sroursmax 


GOOSSENS CONDUCTS 
‘BLESSED DAMOZEL’ 


Debussy Work on Final Sym- 
phony Program—‘Le Sacre’ 
First Time in Cincinnati 

Crnctnnati, May 5.—That Eugene 
Goossens has a feeling for climactic 
values was demonstrated recently in the 
two magnificent concerts of the Cin- 
cimmat? Symphony closing the 1935-36 
season. On April 17-18 the orchestra 
played, for the first time here, Stravin- 
sky’s ‘Sacre du Printemps,’ a work 
which exacted from the musicians an 
amount of energy and enthusiasm which 
mo previous concert this season has 
brought forth. And on April 24-25, in 
the last appearance of the year, the or- 
chestra joimed forces with the May Fes- 
tival Chorus, led by Alfred Hartsel, in 
a program of inspiring proportions. 

For the performance of ‘Le Sacre’ 
am augmented orchestra was _ used, 
which spent a full two weeks in the 
preparation of the unique work. Both 
orchestra amd conductor were plainly 
responsive to the impulse of the music, 
amd the performance was in all respects 
a thrilling one. 

Also on this program were Schu- 
mann’s gay Symphony in B Flat (No. 
1) amd Sir Henry Wood’s transcrip- 
tiom, under the pseudonym of Paul 
Klenovsky, of Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor. 

The April 24-25 concert featured as 
soloists Jeamme Dusseau, soprano, and 
Framees Benner, contralto, in Debussy’s 
‘The Blessed Damozel’; and Milan 
Petrovic and Hubert Kockritz, bari- 
tomes, im scenes from Moussorgsky’s 
‘Boris Godounoff.” The May Festival 
Chorus appeared in these works. The 
performance was given in Cincinnati’s 
venerable Music Hall, in most auspi- 
cious anticipation of next season’s con- 
cert series which, it has been announced, 
will be held there instead of in Emery 
Auditorium. 


Conservatory Faculty Members 


Mr. Petrovic gave sympathetic ex- 
pression to the peculiarly Slavic emo- 
tions and technique of the music. Hu- 
bert Kockritz, talented local baritone, 
gave a spirited rendition of the all-too- 
small part assigned to him. Both art- 
ists are members of the faculty of the 
Cimcimnati Conservatory of Music. 

One of the most exquisite creations 
heard this season was “The Blessed 
Damozel.’ Jeanne Dusseau and Frances 
Benner, singing against a background 
of the women’s chorus of the May Fes- 
tival group, contributed generously to 
a performance of breath-taking loveli- 
mess. The Overture and Polovetzian 
Dances from ‘Prince Igor,’ Ravel’s 
‘Spanish Rhapsody,’ and ‘Moussorgsky’s 
‘A Night on Bald Mountain’ made up 
the remainder of the program. The 
May Festival Chorus sang with admir- 
able precision throughout. 

On April 16 the Orpheus Club, 
umder the direction of Dr. Thomas 
James Kelley, offered a novel program 
based om the contributions of the 
world’s great poets to choral literature. 
Harrison Christian, baritone, was 
solotst. 

On April 19 the University of Cin- 
cinnati Glee Clubs, Sherwood Kains 
director, previewed their appearance in 
New York’s Town Hall on April 25, 
the most important event on their 
week’s tour of leading Eastern cities, 
with a matimee concert immediately 
prior to their departure. 

RrcHarp LEIGHTON 
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CONCERTS: Singers, Pianists and Choruses Heard 











PRING usually brings an influx of choral concerts, although soloists were 
well represented in the fortnight, with Harriet Eells and Ethyl Hayden among 
the singers, Frederick Bristol and Sigismond Stojowski among the pianists, and 


Jascha Heifetz in a benefit violin recital. 


Groups heard included the Dessoff 


Choirs under Paul Boepple, the Oratorio Society and Golden Hill Chorus. 


Harriet Eells Sings Diversified Program 
Harriet Eells, mezzo-soprano. Arpad 
Sandor, accompanist. Town Hall, April 
20, afternoon : 
‘Se il ciel mi divide,’ from ‘Alessandro nelle 


BE xa ip SUR Ceeuee cakedeneceeeechanan Piccini 
‘Lied der Mignon’; ‘Lachen und Weinen’; 
NEE i dike ois (hos 0o0s6cen4 onees Schubert 
*Verzagen’; ‘O liebliche Wangen’..... Brahms 
re Ye CO —E eee Fauré 
eo ¥ §,. eer Debussy 


‘Nicolette’; ‘Quel galant m’est comparable’; 
‘Chanson de cueilleuses de lentisgues’ and 
‘Tout gai’ from ‘Five Popular Greek 
DEANE kk vidwecccccccncecshesoccnesssa Ravel 

‘I Wish and 1 Wish’; ‘Bamboo Gardens’ 

Norman Peterkin 


‘On the Beach at Fontana’....Roger Sessions 
‘The Ragged Piper’.......... Bery! Rubinstein 
Te DME  bckwedenseessvescenccesseseageeee 
‘All mein’ Gedanken’ .........ssse0:: Strauss 


‘Der Tambour’; ‘Elfenlied’; ‘Er ist’s’ 

Hugo Wolf 

Miss Eells brought to this diversified list 
an artistic feeling for the shaping of the 
phrase and the treatment of the melodic 
line in general and a rare interest in the 
texts in themselves. Her approach to the 
different schools disclosed a marked de- 
gree of musical intelligence, and if she did 
not realize all of the emotional implications 
of the German Lieder it may not have 
been due so much to a lack of basic 
sympathy with their spirit as to the fact 
that the timbre of her voice in its better 
part has not enough of the expressive color 
necessary for a convincing projection of 
them. 

The singer was in more congenial terri- 
tory in the French and English songs, and 
here, too, her clear enunciation stood her 
in good stead. Her singing was generally 
smooth and free within the confines of 
the middle voice, while there were indi- 
cations that its limitations of sonority and 
range may be due to fundamentally faulty 
‘one placement not yet completely over- 
come. 

There was individual character in the 
choice and arrangement of the program 
and the large audience present was quick 
to attest its appreciation of the recitalist’s 
soundly based artistic ideals. Mr. Sandor’s 
cooperation as an accompanist of authorita- 
tive taste was, as usual, a substantial con- 
tribution. ee 


Frederick Bristol Plays Modern Music 


Frederick Bristol, pianist. Town Hall, 
April 20, evening: 
Prelude; ‘Cortege’; ‘La terrasse des audi- 
ences du clair de lune’; ‘Dr. Gradus ad 
Parnassum’; ‘Ondine’; ‘Feux de’arti- 


MU snghpbono00ss000besetneawen Debussy 
OSS rrr Scriabin 
‘Danza Selvaggia’............. Sandro Fuga 

, (First time) 

_ & se errr” Barrozo Netto 
(First time) 
Capriccio ...............Sergei Bortkiewicz 
Pee Ga. Ba, DO - Fcc bwaveeens Prokofieff 
OS eee Aram Khachaturian 
re Griffes 
ES are Marion Bauer 
‘Heated Argument’........... Wallace King 


(First time) 
Mr. Bristol is a modernist, even to the 
point of omitting capital letters in his pro- 
gram book 4 Ja e. e. cummings. His mod- 





Harriet Eells, Whose Song Program Embraced 
a Wide Variety of Styles 


ernism, however, is somewhat less trivial 
than this citation would seem to indicate. 
He is a _ serious exponent of today’s 
music; he obviously believes in it and he 
expounds it with enthusiasm and a facile 
delivery. Many of the composers listed 
are completely unknown here, but in most 
instances they proved to be writers whose 
music merited a hearing—if only one. 

Scriabin’s First Sonata, which repre- 
sents the sonata form in extenso and for 
that reason, perhaps, is seldom put on pub- 
lic exhibition, was fingered better than it 
was interpreted. Mr. Bristol is an able 
pianist, a commander of voluminous tone 
and an untiringly vigorous workman. 
These qualities counted for a good deal 
during most of the evening, but the Scria- 
bin wanted greater sensitiveness, and the 
Debussy group suffered at times from 
brusque, heavy-handed treatment. The audi- 
ence was a large one and it applauded the 
performer warmly. 


Heifetz Heard in Benefit Recital 


Jascha Heifetz, violinist. Emanuel Bay, 


accompanist; Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, 


organist. Carnegie Hall, April 21, eve- 

ning : 
SE cdc ck vn cdkkddandsantentbaanend Vitali 
EE See re Mozart 
Cumeerée Ge G Mbmel sic ccccecccecscceces Bruch 
MN. Ainkehesassbiascreeisesnenahaensdenl Bach 
3 SS 2. Re Hummel-Heifetz 
..  * , — eee eEaeey Arensky-Heifetz 
bio. Be Ae Edwin Grasse 
Ge UE, Wee vc kacdvccatacue Paganini-Auner 


Playing for the benefit of the Cecilia 
Music School of the Madonna House Set- 
tlement, Mr. Heifetz was greeted by a very 
large audience. He offered a program of 
generous dimensions and injected an ele- 
ment of novelty into the customary violin 
recital scheme by playing the Vitali Cha- 
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conne to organ accompaniment. The work 
thus seemed to take on an added dignity 
and impressiveness, the colorful organ 
background substantiating and intensifying 
the violin part. 

With his thrice-familiar purity of style 





Ethyl Hayden, Who Sang Lieder in a2 Well 
Arranged Program in the Town Hall 


and technical finesse and his continence of 
expression Mr. Heifetz was character- 
istically in his element in the Mozart con- 
certo, of which the Andante Cantabile, 
sung, as it was, with a tone of ravishing 
beauty and the utmost polish of phrasing, 
was the outstanding movement In the 
Bruch concerto the new access of emotional 
warmth latterly apparent the artist's 
playing was strikingly in evidence not only 
in the Adagio but in the other movements as 
well. It was a lumimous performance that 
transfigured one of the most hackneyed of 


violin vehicles and evoked a storm of ap- 
plause. 
In the final group the concert-giver’s 


skill in transcribing for his instrument was 
revealed in his apt arrangements of the 
Hummel Rondo for piano and the Arensky 
Tempo di Valse, the Hummel piece prov- 
ing especially effective in its new environ- 
ment. If Edwin Grasse was present it 
must have been a deeply gratifying experi- 
ence for him to hear his “Waves at Play’ 
so realistically played and with such spon- 
taneity and technical perfection. It so 
seized upon the audience’s fancy that Mr 
Heifetz had to repeat it before he could 
proceed to the closing Caprice of Paganimi- 
Auer, which gave him ample opportunity 
for the display of his far-famed prowess as 





Nickolas Muray 


Frederick Bristol, Whose Piano List Contained 
Many Examples of Contemporary Music 


am executant. After it a list of extra 
numbers had to be added. Mr. Bay pro- 
vided admirably judged accompaniments 
for all but the opening Chaconne, for which 
Dr. Mauro-Cottone played the organ ac- 
companiment with commendable discre- 
tion 


Ethyl Hayden in Song Program 
Ethyl Hayden, soprano. Celius Dougherty 
accompanist. Assisted by Henry Bove and 
Mortimer Rapfogel, flutists. Town Hall, 
April 21, evening: 
Di questa cetra in seno’............eee Gluck 
Schafe kémnen sicher weiden’...........- Bach 
Obbligato with two flutes) f 
Bre MO WOM ccccccscccccccvccceces Scarlatti 
La lune blanche luit dans les bois’; ‘Fleur 


jete tte pohbhGheehs sb &66eheean Faure 
“Marie’; ‘Frihlingsnacht’; ‘Noch ist die bli- 
hemde goldene Zeit’..........sscceceees Jensen 


Peregrina’ I and II; ‘Er ists’....Hugo Wolff 
Ruhe, Sussliebschen’; ‘Wie froh und frisch’ 
Brahms 

White Peel cccccccuctscccscecesped Arnold Bax 

Vanished Summer (MS. first time) : 
Edward Harris 

ibe BGR caccccaeqececvssts Edward Horsman 
Tyrolese Evensong’............+++: Cyril Scott 

I am Joy’ (MS. first time)..Genevieve Davis 
In surety and finesse, in sympathy and 
im poise, this was one of the gratifying 
4 ’ 
song recitals of the season. Miss Hayden’s 
production was so well unified and so free 
as to make even minor blemishes difficult 
to discover. In style, also, her singing 
proffered much that was commendable. 
Such limitations as were brought to at- 
tention were those of type, and Miss Hay- 


(Continued from page 28) 
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Chamber Works, Songs; Piano and Organ Pieces Issued 





Warner's ‘The Broad Highway’ Appears 


The literature of the piano quartet is 
limited, to be sure, but for the combina- 
tion of two violins, viola and piano we 
doubt if there is any original music oj 
quality. H. Waldo Warner has supplied 
a work for this medium in his “The Broad 
Highway,’ subtitled ‘Sketches from a 
Tramp’s Diary,’ his Op. 47, and a com- 
position that will add greatly to his reputa- 
tion. 

Unlike many things of a programmatic 
nature, this work in seven movements 
does not describe; it suggests and does 
so charmingly. The movements are ‘Morn- 
ing Mist,’ Andante sostenuto, in C; ‘Blue 
Hills,’ Poco lento, in B Minor; ‘The 
Brook,’ Allegro vivace, in G; ‘Siesta, 
Andante tranquillo, in B Flat; “The Church 
in the Valley,’ Andante quasi lento, in 
E; ‘The Broad Highway,’ Allegro vivace, 
in A Minor and ‘Sundown,’ Lento ma non 
troppo, in G. 

To state these facts concerning Mr 
Warner’s work is but to put on record 
a few items that may communicate to the 
reader something of the nature of the suite 
For a suite it is, “whether so labeled or 
not. But it is a very intimate suite, and 
the lines of verse, ostensibly by the com- 
poser, at the head of the first page of each 
movement, tell us that this is the music 
of a poet, as does the eight line prologue 
to the work signed by Mr. Warner, printed 
opposite the inside title-page. 

There is a fineness of texture in the 
music that is very comforting in this 
bustling 1936, a withholding of the obvious, 
a blending of half tints that is refreshing, 
and above all a sincerity that must recom 
mend this music to fine musical spirits 
everywhere. To be sure, not too many 
chamber music groups gather to perform 
music for two violins, viola and piano; 
but when a string quartet meets to make 
music for the joy of its making, is there 
not often a good pianist at hand? 

Mr. Warner has also written this work 
for little symphony orchestra, the pub 
lisher issuing a condensed score, neatly 
cued to show the instrumentation. In this 
version Mr. Warner has written for om 
flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, trombone, 
two horns, two trumpets, tympani, tubular 
bells, piano and strings. The work is in 
scribed to Raymond Pitcairn. J. Fischer 
& Bro. are the publishers. A 


‘Bergerettes’ from Old Quebec Scored 
for Stage Performance 

From Quebec’s treasure trove of French 
Canadian folksongs now come ‘Six Ber- 
gerettes from Lower Canada’ (London 
Oxford University Press. New York: Car! 
Fischer, Inc.) as collected by Marius Bar- 
beau and scored for stage performance by 
Sir Ernest MacMillan. The six songs are 
here presented, according to the compiler, 
in the form in which they were originally 
taken down from various folksingers of 
rural Quebec, without alteration, and gen- 
eral directions are given for the staging 
of them with seven singers, three shepherd 
couples and a father. 

The songs have all the familiar flavor of 
old French-Canadian chansons, two of 
them, the first and the last, having the pi- 
quancy of the Dorian modal character. All 
of them are delicately etched musically in 
keeping with the pastoral and picturesque 
quaintness of the texts. 


Dr. MacMillan’s choice of the oboe, viola, 
‘cello and harp for the imstrumental ac- 
companiment is a decidedly felicitous one 
and the scoring throughout has been done 
with fine taste and discretion and a con- 
trolling regard for the framework of the . 
The violin is 


material. suggested as an al- 





H. Waldo Warner, Whose Quartet, ‘The 
Broad Highway,” Has Been Published 


ternative for the 
the harp, in i mecessity 

With the singers garbed in Watteau cos 
tumes and with a background s uggesting a 
Watteau landscape, or even the simpler set- 
ting indicated, the cycle should prove a 
graceful little imterlude im the program of 
a group of madrigalists other choris- 
ters. Both the French texts and English 
translations by Mrs 


oboe and the piano tor 


cases 


a“ 


—_—e Sec re ower) 
riuezn NOsSS 2 giver 
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New Names in some Writing Appear 


With splendid enterprise the Galaxy 
Music Corporation has introduced several 
new miames in its recent somg isstes, as 
well as adding songs by composers alreacly 

its catalog. 

Beatrice Posamanick makes her debut 


as far as we know, in a song called ‘Chal 
nge, a fine ] sarland 

adinoee at onc 
song writing 
melodic line, sols 
proper setting 
no long notes on w 
that kind of thin 

high and low voices 
cided success Am 
Burtt, who has set 
lay’s exquisite poem ‘A Pr ayer to ‘Per se 
phone’ with musical charm. In his single 
and direct music there is captured the per- 
fume of a poem in a way that should endear 





it to singers and their audiences. For mé 
dium or high voice 

Vera Eakin is still another composer u 
familiar to us, ior song “Ay, Gitanos !" be- 


ing a brilliant setting m Spanish style 

a poem by Velma Hitchcock. Both the re 
citative first part and the subsequent I:lt- 
ing melody in E Major have individuality 
and allure. Lawrence Tibbett introduced it 








and All Other 
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this winter on the radio. 
keys are issued. 

A new Charles Cohen song is his ‘Eros,’ 
sung by Gladys Swarthout in her concerts. 
Mr. Cohen’s songs have been praised here 
before; this one is a splendid impassioned 
Allegro moderato, giving the voice fine 
opportunities against a brilliant piano part. 
For medium voice. Edward Harris, al- 
ready known as a song composer, has done 
almost the impossible: he has made a capti- 
vating setting of Shakespeare’s ‘It Was a 
Lover and His Lass.’ That poem has been 
set so often and so well that one marvels 
at Mr. Harris’s entirely new treatment of 
it, cast somewhat in the old English man- 
ner as to melody, with a fascinating accom- 
paniment, much of it in the treble for both 
hands. It is for a high voice, in all likeli- 
hood, for lyric soprano. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman has a brilliant 
extended song in his ‘La Fiesta,’ which has 
already been reviewed in its women’s 
chorus version. It is difficult to decide 
which version is better, the song or the 
chorus, the California folk themes which he 
has employed being just as happy in their 
song setting. Mezzo sopranos seeking an 
engaging, rhythmic song with a dance 
rhythm underlining it, will thank Mr. Cad- 
man for this contribution to their reper- 
toire. It is dedicated to Coe Glade. A. 


High and low 


Songs and a Levitzki Piano Piece from 
Flammer 


Harold Flammer, Inc., offers a variety of 
new issues, among them a group of worthy 
songs. Julia Fox’s setting of Edward 
Lear’s ‘The Owl and the Pussy-Cat’ shows 
creative skill; Wlibur Chenoweth’s ‘Love 
light’ is a fascinating little encore song. 
\ real low-voice song is Robert Brooks 
Finch’s ‘The Breakers,’ simple in its open- 
ing measures, but later developed quite 
oo A high or medium key is also 
published. Keith Crosby Brown’s character 
song “The Through Freight,’ sung by Law- 


rence Tibbett, is contemporaneous in both 
words and music and Emilio A. Roxas’s 
setting of Verhaeren’s ‘Berceuse Amour 
euse’ is lyrically ingratiating in his well 


known manner, a song that will appeal to 
singers. The original French poem is ad 
mirably translated into English by Lorraine 
Noel Finley. 

From the Flammer press comes also a 
‘Valse Tzigane’ for piano by Mischa Le- 
vitzki, Op. 7, a gypsy waltz that has vitality 
und melodic charm to recommend it, plus 
the fact that it is written for the instru- 
ment so that it lies right under the player’s 
fingers. An edition for violin and piano 
u accompaniment is also issued, quite as ef 

ective as the piano solo version. 


Organ Transcriptions of Old Music 

Book Two in ‘Anthologia Antiqua’ (New 
York: J. Fischer & Bro.) contains six 
free transcriptions for organ by Garth Ed- 
nundson of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century music. The works are Allegro 
Vivace from a sonata by G. Sammartini, 
a Gigue-Rondo by J. C. F. Bach, a Tar 
tini Air, Lully’s ‘Air Tendre,’ d’ Andrieu’s 
‘The Fifers’ and Variations in D Minor 
by Handel. 

While none of these pieces 
exceptional distinction, all are 
worth preparing on the 
recital and church organists. 
are difficult technically for 
or pedal, but they 


has any 
very well 
part of both 
None of them 
either manual 
do require a good sense 
of style, clean phrasing and judicious reg- 
istration. Suggestions as to stop selection 
are meagre and some of the pieces have 
none whatever. Any one of these would 
fit admirably into a classic group on a con- 
cert program and all but the Bach and the 
d’Andrieu are suitable for church service 


Interesting Miniatures for Piano 


‘The Music Room,’ by Maurice Jacob- 
son (London: Elkin & Co., Ltd. New 


York: Galaxy Music Corp.) is a collection 
of four miniatures for piano with such 
diverse subjects as ‘Rustic’ Ballet. Sara- 
bande, ‘Brown Study’ and ‘Bagatelle.’ 
Mr. Jacobson has subjected his ideas to 


gently modern treatment confined largely 
to the employment of irregular rhythms by 
way of measure to measure metre altera- 
tion. His harmonies manage to be “differ- 
ent” without being bizarre, they are well 
arranged for rich effects and they progress 
interestingly. 

‘Rustic’ Ballet is a characteristic little 
dance piece, Allegro giocoso, and ‘Brown 
Study’ is a not too impressive mood pic- 
ture with a constantly recurring two-note 
interval figure in octaves with some em- 
bellishment between. Best of all is the 
sensitive and graceful Sarabande. R. 


Charles Repper Makes Trio Versions of 
Own Works 

Charles Repper has made attractive ver- 
sions for trio of piano, violin and ’cello of 
two of his admirable piano pieces, ‘The 
Dancer in the Patio’ and ‘Viennese Vig- 
nette,’ both reviewed in these columns when 
issued in their original form. The former 
is a tango of alluring charm the latter an 
exquisite bit, redolent of pre-war Vienna in 
its carefree, yet wistful melody. The string 
parts are not difficult of execution and s« 
the trio versions may be played by ama 
teurs and professionals alike. 

A new piano solo by Mr. Repper is called 
‘Time’s Rosary,’ a work quite typical of 
its composer. In two pages Mr. Repper has 
written a little revery, in which the tick- 
ing of the clock is represented by an os 
tinato figure in eighth notes on C and 
continuing throughout the piece, with the 
exception of six measures. A little poem 
of eight lines is printed at the top of the 
first page, setting the mood in which thi 
music is cast. 

These pieces are published by the Bras 
hear Music Co., Boston. 


=s—Briefer Mention—#= 


For Violin and Piano 

Sonatina. Domenico Scarlatti. This 
lovely music has been freely transcribed by 
Jascha Heifetz as a concert piece and 
proves to be a fascinating one. It is a 
brief work, giving the violinist a chance t 
display his command of double stopping in 
full Allegro tempo. (Carl Fischer.) A. 


‘Moto Perpetuo. By Paganini. Ar 
ranged in fingered octaves by D. C. Dou 
nis. Excellent for artists or students, o1 
both, who wish to emulate the seemingly 
miraculous double-note performances give! 
by some virtuosi of this remarkable piec« 
(London :Strad Edition). R. 


‘Elegie’; Capriccio. By Emil Axman 
Two short solos by an unfamiliar Czecho- 
slovakian composer. The Elegie has musi- 
cal physiognomy, creates a definite mood 
and is harmonically interesting; the Ca- 
priccio is bizarre, melodically edgy and 
harmonically formed. (Hudebni Matice 

ha, 
For Orchestra 
(Scores) 

Overture to ‘Oedipus in Colonus.’ By) 
Sacchini-Franko. This fine old overture, 
first performed at Versailles in 1785, is is- 
sued here in an edition made by Adoli 
Schmid. Mr. Schmid has with his usual 
skill rescored and made of the Sacchini 
work an overture for full orchestra. Ol 
viously he has had a high school group in 
mind, for, in addition to full winds and 
brasses, we find ad lib. parts for three sax« 
phones. Here is a classic overture that 
ought to become a standard work in ou! 
schools and high schools. It is not diff 
cult. (Schirmer. ) 

‘Sea Drift.’ By John Alden Carpenter 
This symphonic poem is characteristic oi 
its composer, even if in our opinion it is 
not one of his most inspired works. Thi 
instrumentation is colorful and shows great 
sensitiveness. The ‘study score’ editior 
a lithographic reproduction of manuscrip' 
(not the composer’s) is excellent, one ¢ 
the new series begun by G. Schirmer last 
vear 
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Spring Events Are Numerous 
and Widely Varied 
in Type 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—Ensemble 
music and choreographic numbers were 
presented in Fleisher Auditorium on 
April 16, when the Trio Classique— 
Marian Head, violin (substitute for 
Eudice Shapiro); Virginia Majewski, 
viola, and Ardelle Hookins, flute— 
pleased in works of Beethoven, Haydn 
and others. Merle Hirsh and her New 
World Dancers won applause for sev- 
eral items illustrative of phases of the 
modern dance. Ruth Josephs, piano ac- 
companist, was also represented as com- 
poser of some of the music employed 
by the Hirsh group. 


The Stringart Quartet — Leon 
Zawisza and Arthur Cohn, violins 
Gabriel Braverman, viola, and Maurice 





Stad, ’cello—gave an excellent perform- 
ance of Brahms’s A Minor Quartet at a 
Degeyter Club musicale on April 18, 
also playing movements from Hinde- 
mith’s third quartet. The program also 
presented Mr. Zawisza, Elizabeth Mor- 
gan accompanying, in Glazounoff’s A 
Minor Concerto; Mr. Stad, Paul Erfer 
at the piano, in numbers including his 
own ‘Lament’; and Mr. Braverman, and 
Alex Sender, violinist, in a group. On 
April 20 the Degeyter Club gave a 
Sibelius evening with Robert B. Klein- 
schmidt as speaker. Mr. Zawisza wit! 
Mr. Erfer accompanying, played 
movements from the violin concert 
and Ruth Freiberg, soprano, Sara Bor 
den assisting, sang a group of songs 
On April 19, Josef Wissow, pi: 
scored as soloist with the Civic Syn 
phony Orchestra, Emil Folgmann cor 
ducting, at a concert in Mitten Hall 
Temple University. Mr. Wissow gave 
an excellent exposition of the solo part 
of the Mendelssohn G Minor Concert 
Other items were Weber’s “Ober 
Overture; Paul White’s humorous ‘Five 
Miniatures’ and Bizet’s ‘L’Arlésienne’ 
Suite No. Other soloists with 
Civic Orchestra recently were Rut! 
Oehler, talented young pianist, in the 
Liszt E Flat Concerto, Dr. Folgmam 
conducting; Philip Frank, violinist, 


tw 


nist 


1. 
the 


Mozart’s G Major Concerto; and 
Miriam Hamer, pianist, in the Liszt A 
Major concerto. J. W. F. Leman d 


rected for the latter soloists 


WPA Features Composers 


Under the auspices of the local W1] 
Composers Forum Laboratory, the 
Civic Orchestra gave a program of 
works by Otto Mueller, with the com- 
poser conducting, and Mr. Leman con- 
ducted a concert under the same aus- 
pices when George F. Boyle was soloist 
in his own Piano Concerto in D Minor 


Mr. Boyle’s Symphonic Fantasy was 
also played. Dr. Folgmann conducted 
the orchestra with Pearl Applegate 


3oyle as soloist in the Mozart Piam 
Concerto in G Minor. 

Works of Russian composers wer 
given on April 23 by Louis Bailly 
violist, Jennie Robinor, pianist, ar 
Vera Resnikoff, soprano, before a c 
dial audience in the New Century aud 
torium. Dr. Bailly and Miss Robinor 
collaborated in Rachmaninoff’s Sonat 
in G Minor, Op. 19 
‘cello and piano) 
composition of Vassilenko, a first 
\merican performance Miss Resn 
koff, Sylvan Levin accompanying, dis 
played 
sense of 


and a one 


food voice and a vathetic 


textual 


SvmqT 


values in songs o7 
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PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL CALENDAR CROWDED 








Rachmaninoff, Gliére, Dargomizhsky 
and Tchaikovsky. Miss Robmor ex- 
hibited technical excellence "7 a Sona- 
time in C by Kabelevsky (American 
premiere) ; Gliére’s Prelude in C minor, 
and Liapounoff’s brilliant etude ‘Les- 
cinka.’ 

Dr. Bailly was heard again on April 
30 im Casimir Hall, Curtis Institute, 
where he he viola depart- 
nent. He i by Harry Kauf- 
man, pianist, also a faculty member. 

pened with z very ex- 


somata (so-called) for 
25. No. 1, which ad- 
was more interesting 


satisfying musically. 
ff amd Vassilenko 





above were repeated, 
were an ingratiating 





suite (revised by dIndy) by the 18th 
century French composer Senaille, and 
an arrangement of the Adagio from 
Bach’s Toccata nC 
The Philadelphia Music Teachers As 
sociation held a meetimg on “April 21, 
Edward Ellsworth Hipsher presiding 
Acones Clune Quinlan, pianist, played a 
hort program and lecture on ‘En- 
counters with Genius” was given by 
Dr. James Francis Cooke, editor of the 
Fiude and president of Theodore 
Presser Comnan 
Korean “Cellist Heard 
Eak Tai Ahn, a Korean ’cellist, ac 
mpanied bw Frederick Drechsler gave 
recital in Witherspoon Hall on April 
24, playing a Francoeur sonata; move- 
ents fror s own “Korean Suite,” and 
ther a The same evening, 
ates, Peamreste® Kinist- Marie Tice 
Carson. pianist: and Helen Hoel. so 
rano. gave a program in the Manufac 
a 5 Reakere (Ral 
Guy Marriner. pianist, and director of 
. Fo ¢ enethtite Teettiote awe 
Ot alt Vite wesectale tm the Ti 
Strut :. tor scussing rta 
Russiar r i 1 Enelish con 
OSETS, al mg some twenty nun 
ers in illustration Alexander Har 
sal violinist; Thelma Davis, con- 
ralto, amd Myrtle C. Eaver unist, 
. a" 7. Dinewtane Wialiennes aie 
Anes] 22. The Women’s Sen ave Or 
om: f Ve Ta ~pandiner tines 
g concert in Bethany Anditorium 
n April 28 plavine Schuhert’s over 
tur Alphonse and Estrella” among 
ther works. Helen Behre. violinist. and 
Clinton A. Miller. baritome. were solo 
cH On April 29. William H. Patrick 
baritone. assisted bw Stuart Ross. pian 
ist, offered a song recital im Presser 
Hall, the program also presenting Ruth 
Ochler. pianist, in Chopin and Liszt 
groups. William Laverell. bass-baritone : 
Clara E. Iacome. soprano. and Hunter S 
Cook, pianist, were heard in the New 
Century anditorium. The vocal works 
re accompanied by Joseph Terranova 
Bronislaw Huberman, eminent violin 
- active im furtherine plans for a 
maior svmehonic body in Palestine 
spoke here recently before a large grow 
the hon f Harry G. Sundheim 
scussing the projected organization 
and the part it will play im advancing 
musical in Palestine. and in af 
rdinge an outlet for some of the finest 
talent among German Jewish musicians 
T ms Pp d z short ro@gtTa 
: Richard Singer 
A song recital was presented |! 
etette Murdock Kendrick. soprat 
-- the Ras ¢ Rallroom on April 23 
Walter G mpanist. The recitalist 
4 mentermor work in a liversified 


tram FEF. Smita 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for May 10, 1936 


CHORAL ENSEMBLE HEARD IN PHILADELPHIA 





Many Singing Clubs and Socie- 
ties Give Programs—Handel’s 
Saul Heard 


PurapetPHia, May 5.—Two choral 
events took place here on April 20. The 
Presser Choral Society, Guy McCoy di- 
recting, sang in Witherspoon Hall, par- 
ticipating soloists being Merres C. Win- 
ant, soprano; Albert Ockenlaender, 
Eugene Dutton and Alfred Clymer, 
tenors; and Herbert Brown and Henry 
Kerr, baritomes. In Sellers Memorial 
M. _E. Church, Bywood, the University 
of Cincinnati Glee Club, Sherwood 
Kains directing, was heard in a cappella 
and accompanied items, of most im- 
portance being two excerpts from 
Bach’s B Mimor Mass. Elba Davies 
was accompanist for the Club, and for 
Mr. Kains who sang solo numbers. 

On April 22 the Choral Art Society, 
Harry C. Banks conducting, gave its 
Spring concert in Witherspoon Hall. 
Composed largely of professional vocal- 
ists the group pleased in Bruckner’s 
‘Virga Jesse,” Purcell’s “Passing By’ in 
an arrangement by Henry S. Fry, 
Philadelphia organist and choirmaster ; 
‘Roundelay’ by Frances McCollin, well- 
known local musician and composer; 
Mr. Bank’s Rhapsody, and other num- 
bers, most being sung a cappella. For 
those requiring accompaniment Marie 
F. Kennedy was at the piano. The pro- 
gram also imciuded piano solos by 
Marian Dougherty. 

Saul Given in Entirety 


An outstanding choral event of the 
season took place om April 23 when 
Handel’s oratorio, ‘Saul’ (supposedly 
given im entirety for the first time in 
Philadelphia), was presented by the 
Tioga Choral Society, James B. Hart- 
zell conducting, in Temple Baptist 
Church. Soloists were Elsa Meiskyy 
soprano; Virginia Kendrick, contralto; 
George Lapham, tenor, and Clarence 
Reinert, bass. Accompaniments were 
played by Marguerite Goll, pianist, and 
Howard L. Gamble, organist. 

On April 29 the Orpheus Club, local 


male chorus directed by Alberto Bim- 
boni, gave the third concert of its 
sixty-fourth season in the Academy of 
Music, singing items by Protheroe, 
Mendelssohn, Deems-Taylor, Brahms, 
and others. Wilbur Evans, baritone, 
appeared as soloist, winning applause 
in songs by Wolff, Marx, Holmes, 
Rachmaninoff, and John Alden Car- 
penter. Ellis Clark Hammann was at 
the piano. On April 30 the Junger 
Maennerchor of Philadelphia, a splen- 
did male chorus of more than 100 voices 
directed by Leopold Syre, was heard in 
Mitten Hall, Temple University, dis- 
playing excellent tone quality and bal- 
ance in Neuman’s ‘Warnung Vor Dem 
Rhein’ and other numbers, mostly un- 
accompanied. There were also items by 
a trio—Frank A. Nicoletta, harp, Fred- 
erick Cook, violin, and Alfred Len- 
nartz, ’cello. 

The Philadelphia Music Club gave 
the final concert of its season on April 
21 in the Bellevue-Stratford ballroom, 
presenting the Club Chorus, H. Alex- 
ander Matthews, conducting; the Club 
Piano Ensemble, Eleanor Lois Fields, 
director, and Frederick K. Homer, bari- 
tone. The chorus was heard in six of 
the Brahms ‘Liebeslieder’ waltzes (ar- 
ranged by Clough-Leighter ) with ac- 
companiment on two pianos played by 
Myrtle C. Eaver and Ruth Burroughs ; 
a cantata, ‘Going Up to London,’ by 
the Philadelphia composer, Frances 
McCollin, and other items. The piano 
ensemble performed arrangements of 
Debussy’s first ‘Arabesque,’ Weber’s 
‘Euryanthe’ overture, and works of Par- 
lon and Johann Strauss. Mr. Homer, 
accompanied by Lena Blanche Jones, 
offered songs by Schubert and Richter. 

The Matinee Musical Club concluded 
its 1935-36 series of music events with 
a concert on April 28 in the Bellevue- 
Stratford ballroom. The Club Chorus 
conducted by Harry A. Sykes gave 
de Fontenailles’s ‘Legend of Miana,’ 
with incidental solo by Maybelle Mar- 
ston, contralto; and numbers by Smith, 
Curran, and Luckstone. The Franklin 
and Marshall College Glee Club, also 
directed by Dr. Sykes, sang works by 
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Handel and other composers, and com- 
bined with the Club Chorus for a 
group of numbers. In addition the pro- 
gram offered Karl B. Aument, tenor, 
who, accompanied by Dr. Sykes, sang 
arias of Mozart, Donizetti, and Verdi. 
Numbers for two pianos, including 
Bauer’s effective arrangement of Bach’s 
‘Fantasia and Fugue in A minor’ were 
performed by Florine Thanhauser 
Lewin and Kathryn Abel Roach. The 
piano accompanists for the Club Chorus 
and the Glee Club were respectively 
Helen Boothroyd Saurer and Theodore 
Rose. 
WILLiAM E. SMITH 


TWO NEW WORKS ARE 
PERFORMED IN UTICA 


Annunziata’s Symphony in G 
Minor and Gualillo’s 
‘Lullaby’ Given 


Utica, N. Y., May 5.—At the 
fourth concert of the New Utica Or- 
chestra on April 30, at the Avon The- 
atre, Meta Dinger Gualillo, soprano, 
sang ‘Schlummerlied,’ a lullaby written 
by Nicholas D. Gualillo, conductor. 
At this concert the first complete per- 
formance of the Symphony in G Minor, 
‘Voices of Naples’ was given. This 
work has just been completed by a 
Utican, Michele Annunziata, who is a 
student of the late Professor Sippel 
and with Doctor Berwald at Syracuse 
University. In four movements, the 
symphony tells the story of the market 
place at Naples. 


At this concert George MacNabb, 
pianist and teacher at the Eastman 
School, Rochester, created a sensation 
by his playing of the Liszt Concerto in 
E Flat, No. 1. He was forced to take 
nine bows and play an encore before 
leaving the stage. 


Maennerchor in Spring Concert 


Johannes Magendanz, pianist and di- 
rector of the Utica Maennerchor, led 
the chorus of sixty male voices in the 
spring concert on May 1 and played the 
Grieg Sonata for piano and violin Op. 
8, with his son, Felix. T. Edward 
Russell, baritone, was the soloist. 


Margaret Griffith is chairman of Na- 
tional Music Week. The observance 
here is being sponsored by the Musi- 
cians Forum of which Mrs. Jessie Nash 
Stover is president. A prelude and 
Fugue in D Minor by Mrs. Elma T. 
Chapman, Utica, was a feature of the 
organ recital given by George Wald at 
First Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Chap- 
man just completed her 200th composi- 
tion. Her catalog includes 160 pieces 
for piano, thirty songs and works for 


the violin. Erttis K. BALDWIN 








Stojowski Again to Conduct Piano 
Colony in Seattle 


Seattte, May 5.—Sigismond Sto- 
jowski will conduct his eighth summer 
piano colony for five weeks from June 
29 to July 31. As before, he will 
award one full scholarship and several 
partial scholarships to outstanding tal- 
ent. 


‘GERMAN’ REQUIEM 
UNDER KLEMPERER 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Ends 
Season — Two Concerts by 
Philadelphians 


Los ANGELES, May 5.—The Los An- 
geles Philharmonic ended its seven- 
teenth season with the concert on April 
25, on which occasion Brahms’s ‘Ger- 
man’ Requiem was repeated from the 
week previous, when it constituted the 
program in the final pair of bi-monthly 
concerts. It was the third performance 
of the work within ten days, and for 
the third time brought out a capacity 
audience that was unanimous in its 
opinion that Los Angeles never had 
heard choral singing of more finished 
calibre or more profound import. 

Last fall, the Oratorio Society be- 
came affiliated with the Philharmonic 
as the orchestra’s official choir, and un- 
der the direction of Dr. Richard Lert, 
rehearsed the Brahms work during 
the intermediate eight months. Only 
in the last weeks were rehearsals in 
charge of Otto Klemperer, who con- 
ducted the performances. Much of the 
choral material was new and in mat- 
ters of intonation, balance and modula- 
tion, achieved a high standard. 





Pearson and Vanna Soloists 


Eugene Pearson of Los Angeles made 
his first appearance in a major part as 
baritone soloist, and made a commend- 
able showing. Gina Vanna, soprano, 
was imported from Chicago, and dis- 
closed a pretty voice and musicianly 
style. Mr. Klemperer revealed a noble 
comprehension of the work and indi- 
cated that his gifts as a choral leader 
are not subservient to his ability as 
symphony conductor. He has done 
nothing finer since he came to the 
Coast, and was rewarded with a pro- 
longed ovation, which was shared with 
Dr. Lert and soloists. In the final pro- 
gram, he made a speech in which he 
gave Dr. Lert credit for the excellent 
work of the chorus, and urged public 
support of the management in its drive 
for funds to meet an $80,000 deficit. Mr 
and Mrs. Klemperer left on the follow- 
ing day for New York and Europe. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra and Leo- 
pold Stokowski appeared in two unprece- 
dently successful concerts in the huge 
Pan-Pacific Auditorium in Hollywood 
on the evenings of April 27 and 28. 
More than 20,000 persons attended the 
two concerts, which were given with 
all the glamor and ballvhoo of a 
championship fistic bout. Genuine Hol- 
Ivwood stars twinkled their most bril- 
liant twinkles and rubbed elbows with 
honest-to-goodness common people in 
the barn-like arena, that had been out- 
fitted with a specially designed stage. 
Merle Armitage managed the events. 

The program for the first evening 
contained works by Bach and Waener. 
while the second brought Brahms’s 
First Symphony, Stravinsky’s ‘Fire 
Bird’ Suite, Debussy’s ‘Sunken Cath- 
edral’ and excerpts from McDonald’s 
Rhumba Svmphony and Still’s Afro- 
American Symphony. 

Hat D. Cran 
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RADIO 


W HEN ballyhoo meets ballyhoo the re- 
sult is—ballyhoo, no matter on what 
plane or of what quality. The reference, 
as anyone would know who listened care- 
fully on April 30, is to the Bing Crosby- 
Leopold Stokowski-Philadelphia Orchestra- 
Louis Prima-Bob Burns combination. This 
department is on the way to waxing very 
vehement some day about oil and water 
not mixing except into an unpalatable emul- 


sion. This program capped Mr. Crosby’s 
amazing interviews, to which serious 
musical artists have lent themselves all 


winter, in the kind of self-conscious and 
uncertain adoration of the “real stuff” 
which the crooner affects and which only 
succeeds in reaching a new low in dressed- 
up vulgarity. Mr. Stokowski sounded 
rather impatient at times in his answers to 
the fumbling questions of the crooner cum 
laude, but then, Mr. Stokowski let himself 
in for it and presumably had to take his 
medicine. Mr. Stokowski came out of it 
better than Mr. Crosby—the former was 
slightly out of his depth, but the latter was 
certainly out of his shallows. We still 
wonder who decided that Mr. Crosby 
should not sing with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra after the event had been widely 
forecast. 

Radio is always trying to do the impos- 
sible. In Mr. Crosby’s side-shows, it has 
succeeded. 

- + . 

Music Week observances brought forth 
more radio programs than can be men- 
tioned. All three networks made special 
efforts. Notable were NBC’s Music Guild 
lists, one of which was a special ‘Music Is 
My Hobby’ program and another present- 
ing the premiere of Marion Bauer’s Sonata 
for viola and piano; Frank Black’s String 
Symphony, and the performance of Edgar 
Stillman Kelley’s choral suite, ‘Alice in 
Wonderland from Kentucky’; CBS’s French 
Trio, which played Stoessel’s Suite ‘An- 
tique,” and the Columbia Chamber Orchestra 
under Victor Bay, which played a set of 
square dances by Stephen Foster and Rov 
Harris’s Chorale for strings. 

Daniel Gregory Mason has returned to 
the NBC Music Guild in the popular series 
known as ‘Musicians as Men.’ 





GUEST ARTISTS HEARD ON 
G. M. AND FORD PROGRAMS 


Tibbett, Easton, Grainger and Giannini 
Appear in Sunday Evening 
Broadcasts Over Networks 

Musical entertainment of distinction 
has been provided via radio during the 
past fortnight by the General Motors 
Symphony (NBC) and the Ford Sym- 
phony (CBS). 

Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was guest artist 
with Erno Rapee and the General 
Motors Symphony on May 3 in fine per- 
formances of such familiar music as 
Valentine’s air from ‘Faust,’ Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘None But the Lonely Heart,’ 
Moussorgsky’s “The Flea’ and Wotan’s 
Farewell from ‘Die Walkiire.” On April 
26, Florence Easton was heard with 
the orchestra in sterling interpretations 
of ‘Dich theure Halle’ from ‘Tann- 
hauser,’ an aria from “The Queen of 
Sheba,’ and a group of songs by Schu- 
mann, Grieg and Warren in the last 
of which Miss Warren was the piano 
accompanist. Among the symphonic 
works on this list were two excerpts 
from Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust’ 
and Griffes’s ‘The White Peacock.’ 

Percy Grainger was heard in the 
roles of pianist, composer and conductor 
in the Ford Sunday Evening Hour on 
April 26. In his highly individual 
manner, the pianist played Liszt’s ‘Hun- 
garian Fantasy’ with the orchestra in 
addition to Debussy’s ‘Clair de Lune’ 
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FOUR PROGRAMS WIN AWARDS 
OF WOMEN’S RADIO COMMITTEE 





No Award in Serious Music 
Class—Cities Service, Fleisch- 
mann, Town Meeting of the 


Air and Wilderness Road Are: 


Winners in Second Annual Poll 


OUR radio programs, designated the 

best during the past year, were 
awarded citations by the Women’s Na- 
tional Radio Committee at its second 
annual “awards” luncheon at the Hotel 
Astor on April 22, 

The winning programs are: Cities 
Service, featuring Jessica Dragonette 
and the Revelers Quartet on Friday eve- 
nings over the NBC Red Network, as 
the best program of light music; Rudy 
Vallee’s Varieties, sponsored by Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, on Thursday evenings 
over the NBC Red Network, as the 
best variety program (called “non- 
musical” in the committee’s classifica- 
tions) ; America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, a sustaining program of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, spon- 
sored by the League for Political Educa- 
tion, Thursday evenings over the NBC 
Blue Network, as the best educational 
program; and Wilderness Road, a sus- 
taining program of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, a historical program, 
Monday through Friday, as the best 
children’s program. 

No award was made in the division of 
serious music, as “none of the programs 
measured up to the standard set by the 
awards committee,” although Mrs. Yo- 
landa Mero-Irion, advisory chairman, 
stated in her speech that “General Motors 
(last year’s winner) received the greatest 
number of votes, while Ford’s Sunday 


and, of course, his own ‘Country Gar- 
dens’ as solos. Later he took the baton 
for his ‘Colonial Song’ and ‘Shepherd’s 
Hey.’ Victor Kolar conducted the 
other works. On May 3, Dusolina 
Giannini, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was guest with the Ford or- 
chestra under Mr. Kolar. She was 
heard to advantage in songs by Sadero 
and Tucker as well as the ‘Dich teure 
Halle’ and the Sanctus from Gounod’s 
‘St. Cecelia’ Mass. 





MUSIC TEACHERS MEET 





Fifty-first Conference of Michigan 
' Pedagogues Held in Detroit 

Detroit, May 5.—The fifty-first an- 
nual meeting of the Michigan Music 
Teachers Association, Jason Moore, 
president, was held in the Statler Hotel 
on April 29-30. 

Besides the regular conferences and 
clinics, the Detroit Girls’ Symphonietta, 
a Sextette, the Stephen Foster A Cap- 
pella Singers and H. A. Van Deursen, 
baritone, gave a concert on April 29, 
and the next evening a Michigan com- 
posers’ program was held, when works 
by Anna Segal, Louise Cooper Spindle, 
Arthur Farwell, Gizi Santo, Francis 
Mayhew, Carl Beutel and Clarke East- 
ham were played. 





Brooklyn Morning Choral Holds Spring 


Luncheon 
BrRooKLyN, May 2.—The spring 
luncheon of the Morning Choral, 
Mrs. Harry C. Schroeder, president, 


was given at the Towers Hotel on May 
2. Mrs. Schroeder greeted the gather- 
ing and presented the guests of honor, 
who included R. Huntington Woodman, 
L. Camilieri, A. Walter Kramer, Mrs. 


concert ranked second. However,” she 
continued, “it was brought out in the dis- 
cussion of the judges that the standard of 
General Motors this year was considerably 
below its own standard of last year.’ 
Honorable mention was given to the Ford 
program “because it has shown marked 
improvement this year, also to Frank 
Black’s Symphony Hour for the excellent 
program building.” 

Presentation of the scrolls to the spon- 
sors of the leading programs was made in 
behalf of the committee by Anning >. 
Prall, chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations C ommission, who complimented the 
organization on “its devotion to a cause 
in which the listening public and the broad- 
casting industry are both vitally interested.” 

Other speakers were Lenox Riley Lohr, 
president of the National Broadcasting 
Company; William S. Paley, president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
Alfred McCosker, president of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. Mrs. Harold Vin- 
cen Milligan, chairman of the committee, 
presided. Thirty-five national women’s or- 
ganizations affiliated with the committee 
were represented. 

Receiving the awards were E. T. Smith, 
for Standard Brands (the Fleischmann 
Hour); Edgar Kubak of Lord, Thomas 
and Logan, for Cities Service; Mr. Paley, 
for Wilderness Road of CBS, and George 
V. Denny, director of the League for Po- 
litical Education. 

Radio personalities in attendance were 
Gabriel Heatter, who made the best show- 
ing among commentators; Martha Deane, 
Eddy Brown, Philip James, Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, Richard Blondell, Dorothy Gor- 
don, Frank Black, Walter Damrosch, 
Julius Seebach, and Lyman Bryson. Ap- 
pearing on the program, part of which was 
broadcast by NBC and CBS networks, 
were the cast of Wilderness Road, Rudy 
Vallee, Jessica Dragonette and The Rev- 
ellers. 


Amelia Gray Clarke, Herbert Stavely 
Sammond, Ada Zeller and many well 
known in club circles. Brief addresses 
were made by them. 

The musical program presented Wil- 
liam Mercer, baritone, in songs by 
Fisher, Wolf, Coates, Foster, Charles 
and a Puccini aria, accompanied by his 
wife and Lucette Meillard, violinist, in 
a group by Pugnani, Fauré, Boulanger 
and Grasse, accompanied by Miss 
Zeller. A quartet of members of the 


clug sang part-songs by Rogers, Tyson, 


Kramer and Beach, with Miss Zeller at 
the piano. 
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His March Widely Played 


Serena 








Thomas F. Darcy, Jr., Leader of the U. S. 
Army Band 


A march that has already been widely 
performed and that seems to be destined 
for universal popularity is “The Na- 
tional Geographic March,’ composed by 
Thomas F. Darcy, Jr., leader of the 
U. S. Army Band. Mr. Darcy has 
dedicated it to Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, 
president of the National Geographic 
Society. It has been featured by the 
United States Marine Band, the United 
States Navy Band, Leon Brusiloff’s or- 
chestra and many other organizations. 

Captain Darcy was born in 1894 at 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash., where his 
father was in army band leader. He 
has been in the army since 1912, and 
became a band leader at the age of 
twenty-two, attaining his present posi- 
tion in 1935. He took a composite 
First Division Band on a concert tour 
of Italy at one time, touring also with 
famous bands of Europe. 

J. Fischer & Bro., New York, has 
published Captain Darcy’s march both 
for band and for orchestra. 





The Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Madrid has cancelled a tour of Portu- 
gal because of that country’s being 
closed to all foreign orchestral organ- 
izations. 





NEW CHORUSES THAT COMMAND ATTENTION 








Series of CHORUSES 


6 The WALTER ASCHENBRENNER 
i : 








These choruses are being greeted with enthusiasm on all sides. 


For prac- 


ticality they are unsurpassed. Groups, young or old, of moderate ability 
can render them very effectively, due to the excellent arrangements. A 
series for Women's Voices is in preparation. 


a 
Secular 
The Peasant and His Oxen (Juqgo-Slav 
Folk Song) .... .o teres 
1 Won't Kiss Katy (Jugo-Slav Folk Song) .15 
Hark! Hark! the Lark! (Schubert).....  .15 
Am Meer [Schubert).. to. 
Ts & oe & 
Secular 
The Peasant and His Oxen = 
1 Won't Kiss Katy......... nah’ oe 


(A Cappella) 
Sacred 
Bless the Lord..... 12 
All Glory Laud and Honor (J. S. ve 
Double Chorus ...... ; a 
Ave Maria (Canic).. ee 
Ride on, King Jesus (Spiritual) . AS 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot (Spiritual) 1S 
(A Cappella) 
Sacred 
Bless the Lord 12 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 23) 

den skillfully minimized these. Charac- 
teristic of the skill and discretion with 
which her program was made, she avoided 
the highly emotional, the brilliant and the 
tragic. She was most successful in songs 
of tranquil reverie; a little less so in those 
of a more agitated character. 

The Bach air served as a reminder that 
the soprano has a special aptitude for the 
music of this master. The two flutists gave 
her able support in a gratifying realization 
of its tranquil beauty. The Gluck and 
Scarlatti compositions were similarly well 
sung.. In her choice of Lieder, Miss Hay- 
den was unusually fortunate. She avoided 
the weightier Brahms and the more dra- 
matic Wolf in her selection of works by 
those masters. ‘Ruhe, Siissliebschen’ was 
particularly delightful. However, the Jen- 
sen songs were the ones in which the audi- 
ence seemed to take the greatest pleasure, 
calling for repetitions of two of them. 
The French songs by Fauré and the con- 
cluding group of songs in English further 
attested the recitalist’s vocal gifts and her 
ability to employ them expressively, when 
given suitable material. Mr. Dougherty’s 
accompaniments contributed materially to 
the pleasures of the evening. The attendance 
was large and the applause enthusiastic. 

O. 


Hazel Griggs and Fay Bricken in 
Sonatas 

Hazel Griggs, pianist, and Fay Bricken, 
viola player, trod unconventional paths in a 
program of sonatas by Beethoven, Bax and 
Brahms at the Barbizon on the evening of 
April 21. 

Each artist gave a technically able indi 
vidual exposition of the Beethoven Sonata 
in A, and the second movement Scherzo, 
the third, Adagio Cantabile—Allegro Vi 
vace, were given expressive readings, in 
which the performance of both artists was 
notable for unity and coherence in ensemble 

The Englishman was represented by his 
Sonata in G, and the evening was conclud- 
ed with Brahms’s composition in F Minor. 
The audience was of good size and appreci- 
ative 


Rachelle Shubow Gives Converse 


Novelty 
Rachelle Shubew, pianist, included Fred- 
erick S. Converse’s new suite ‘From the 
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Boepple Leads Dessoff Choirs 











Sigismond Stojowski, Who Gave a Town Hall 
Piano Recital 


Hills,’ in what was listed as a first New 
York performance in her program in the 
Town Hall on the evening of April 22. 
The pleasant work is divided into four sec- 
tions, ‘Campfires,’ ‘Lake Solitude,’ ‘Shad- 
ows, and “The Dancers.’ It was compe 
tently played. 

Bach’s Fantasy in C Minor, Brahms’s 
early sonata in F Sharp Minor, Op. 2, and 
Schumann’s ‘Faschingsschwank aus Wien,’ 
which was mechanically performed without 
color and lacked in interpretative insight, 
were also given. Moussorgsky’s ‘Tab- 
leaux d’une Exposition,’ concluded the re- 
cital, which was attended by an audience 
of modest size. 


Oscar Ziegler in Recital at Barbizon- 
Plaza 

Oscar Ziegler, pianist, in his recital at 
the Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of April 
22, revealed in his performance of De 
bussy’s ‘La Soirée dans Grenade,’ and 
‘L’Isle Joyeuse,’ a sympathetic affinity for 
this music of shades and half-tones. His 
dynamic range was good, though in ‘La 
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Soirée,’ over-use of the pedal blurred the 
climax and in Mozart’s Fantasy in C Minor 
a stiffness and lack of technical ease were 
occasionally apparent. 

Mozart’s Sonata in F, the Chopin Fan- 
tasy in F Minor and Schumann’s ‘Carna- 
val,’ concluded the program which was 
warmly applauded by an exceptionally large 
audience. 


Saint Elizabeth Glee Club in Concert 
The College of St. Elizabeth Glee Club, 
Frederic Joslyn, conductor, with Armand 
Tokatyan, tenor, as soloist, gave a concert 
in the Town Hall on the evening of April 
24. The chorus, made up of women’s voices, 
sang Speaks’s “The Quiet Road,’ Beach's 
‘The Year’s at the Spring,’ Mana-Zucca’s ‘I 
Love Life,’ Schumann’s ‘The Dreaming 
Lake’ and works by Reynolds, Granados, 
Klemm, Handel, Gretchaninoff and others, 
in pleasant fashion, though a number of 
climaxes were tentatively approached. 
Mr. Tokatyan in Tosti’s ‘L’ultima Can 
zone,’ the aria ‘Che Gelida Manina,” fron 
Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme,’ Szulc’s ‘Clair de 
Lune,’ Foudrain’s ‘Carnaval,’ and Ras- 
bach’s ‘Mountains,’ sang with an intelligent 
care for phrasing, with spirit and considera- 
tion for the interpretative context of his 
songs. Ina Grange was his accompanist, 
and Marie Doyle played for the glee club 
P. 


Harriet Altenberger Sings at Barbizon 
Harriet Altenberger, soprano, gave a 
recital at the Barbizon on the afternoon 
of April 26, opening her program with a 
group of English airs by Brown, Smart 
and Horn. Lieder included Schubert’s ‘Die 
Forelle,’ and two works by Hugo Wolf. 
*Tristesse eternelle,’ an arrangement of 
Chopin’s Etude in E by Suzanne Jackow- 
ska; Debussy’s ‘Nuit d’Etoiles,’ Ravel's 
‘Tout Gai’ and Bizet’s ‘Vieille,’ concluded 
a French group. A number of contem 
porary songs completed the list which was 
well received by an audience of good size 


Stojowski in Piano Recital 


Sigismond Stojowski, pianist. Town Hal! 


\pril 26, evening: 

Variations and Fugue in E Flat Minor, 
Op. 23; Nocturne; Caprice (Genre Scar 
latti); Legende, Op. 16. No. 1; Craco- 
vienne Fantastique Ja P: aderewski 

Sonata in B Flat Minor; Ballade in F, 
Op. 38; Mazurkas Op 41; No. 1; Op 
56, No. 2; Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 1; 


Scherzo in C Sharp Minor. Op. 39 Chopin 


After an extended absence from the re 
cital platform, Mr. Stojowski returned « 


this occasion to give with authority and 


high musical distinction an evening of mu 
sic by compatriots for the benefit of the 
Polish Institute of Arts and Letters 


Paderewski appears infrequently enough on 


concert bills in the role of composer t 
make the performance of a series of hi 
works a matter of some importance as a! 
uncommon occurrence if nothing else 


The opening Variations and Fugue did 


nothing to alleviate the prevailing impres 


sion that great performers rarely are great 


creators. Thick wads of padding and tech 
nical bromides proved to be its main com 
ponents. The shorter pieces, however, wer« 


charming and very artistic though deriva- 


especially the scented No 
folk-inspired Craco 


tive examples, 
turne and the motile, 
vienne Fantastique 
These pieces Mr. Stojowski played wit! 
a full and enthusiastic appreciation. He 
clearly felt secure in his readings of the 
works and nlaved them, as he did the Ch« 
pin compositions, with a sure hand. The 
audience was not large, but it was respon 
sive to the quality of the Polish triumvirat 


Dp 


presented for its pleasure R 


Klarna Pinska Gives Dance Program 
Klarna Pinska, dancer. gave a debut re 
cital with her groups of assistants in tt 
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BALLET RUSSE CLOSES 
ITS NEW YORK SEASON 





Programs of Final Days Mainly Repeti- 
tions—Three Favorites Are 
Revived 
With performances of ‘Les Noces, 
‘Choreartium,’ ‘Spectre de la Rose’ and 
“Gypsy Dances,’ Col. W. de Basil’s Bal- 
let Russe brought to a close its two- 
week season in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of April 26. The 
final days of the engagement brought 
for the most part repetitions of works 
previously performed, although three 
not seen before this season were in 
troduced: “Three-Cornered Hat,’ with 
music by de Falla, staged by Leonide 
Massine; the famous ‘Spectre de la 
Rose,’ and Bronislava Nijinska’s stag- 

ing of ‘A Hundred Kisses.’ 

Large audiences were the rule and en- 
thusiasm was high for the company’s 
achievements. 


Guild Theatre on the evening of April 26 
Accompanying music was furnished by 
Diana Bubrick, Anna Matlin and Wells 
Hively, pianists; Hugo Bergamasco, flutist, 
and Louis Cancellieri, clarinetist. 

A former member of the staff of the 
Denishawn School, Miss Pinska gave evi 
dence of her excellent training and of her 
definite talent in the type of dancing she 
represents. There was some lack of 
smoothness but the simpler items such as 

olk Song’ to music by Bartok, were 
interesting N 


Dessoff Choirs Under Paul Boepple 

The final concert for the season of the 
Dessoft Choirs in Town Hall on the eve 
ning of April 28 was to have marked the 
last public appearance before her 
ment of Margarete Dessoff, founder and 
conductor of the choirs. Injuries received 

a recent automobile accident, however, 
onfined her to Mount Sinai Hospital and 
her place on the podium was taken by 
Paul Boepple who will be her successor 
next fall. Addressing the audience briefly, 
Mr. Boepple disclaimed all credit for the 


retire 





performance, pointing out that the program 
had been prepared entirely under Miss 
Dessoff’s direction. A radio broadcast of 


part of the concert was arranged so that 
Miss Dessoff might hear the choirs from 
er hospital bed. 

As is customary with this organization, 
he program was one distinguished by 
ovelty and high musical worth. Fulfilling 
both qualifications was Lazare Saminsky’s 
Newfoundland Air’ dedicated to Mme 
Dessoff and given under the composer's 
baton for the first time anywhere. The 
work, sung by the Adesi Chorus of 

omen’s voices, was a very capable setting 

a pastoral text by Thoreau. Another 
work done in honor of Mme. Dessoff was 
Schuberts’s “Der Hirt auf dem Felsen’ 
or soprano, clarinet and piano which re 
eived a laudable interpretation by Wini 
fred Cecil, Gustay Langenus and Frank 
Widdis. 

An interesting if not particularly import- 
ant example of Brahms’s choral art was 
revealed in his ‘Fest und Gedenkspruche’ a 
double chorus given by the A Cappella 
Singers of mixed voices for the first time 
in New York. Other compositions were 
by Schubert, including his ‘Standchen’ in 
which the solo part was taken by Else 
Letting, mezzo-soprano; J. C. Bach, Re 

r, Verdi, and Krenek. Mr. Boepple, the 
s and the choirs were heartily re 
ceived by a virtually capacity audience. 

R 


¥ 
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Gelden Hill Chorus Sings 
The Golden Hill Chorus, Channing Le 
febvre, conductor, was heard in its spring 
rt at Carnegie Hall on May | and 


Continued on page 34) 
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musicianliness and comprehension." 





"Excellent display of technical prowess 


ALTON JONES 
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CLIFFORD H. STROHL 
220 West 42nd Street - New York 
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Subscription Sell-out Expected 
for Next Year—Krueger 
Conducts Last Event 


Kansas City, Mo., May 5.—At the 
final pair of concerts of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic under the eminent 
leadership of Karl Krueger, in Conven- 
tion Hall, on April 2 and 3, highly com- 
municative performances of works of 
Dohnanyi (Suite in E Minor), Ber- 
lioz, Enesco, and Wagner brought great 
interest. A former Kansas Citian, Mary 
Rose Barrons, soprano, had such suc- 
cess on both evenings that she was 
forced to break the no encore rule. Of 
outstanding significance was the wel- 
come announcement by Powell C. 
Groner, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, that the future of the Philharmonic 
is assured. Indications are, he said, 
that the subscription series next season, 
again to be on Thursday and Friday 
nights, in the soon-to-be-completed 
Music Hall of the new Municipal Audi- 
torium, will be completely sold out on 
subscription basis. 

Artur Schnabel, Josef Hofmann, 
pianists; Gaspar Cassado, ’cellist; Law- 
rence Tibbett, baritone; Albert Spald- 
ing, violinist, and Florence Austral, so- 
prano, will appear through the twenty- 
week season as soloists. There will be a 
two-week tour through the year and one 
of the same duration at the end of 
March, when the season closes. 

Che concerts were the final events to 
be held in Convention Hall, so courte 
ously managed through the years by 
Louis W. Shouse. There were thrill 
ing ovations for Mr. Krueger and the 
orchestra. Mrs. J. L. McLaughlan 
praised the work of the Philharmonic 
Women’s Committee. 

Recent activities of the Kansas City 
Musical Club included a program of 
organ music in the Grand Avenue Tem- 
ple, by three members, Mrs. Stephen L. 
North, Mrs. E. W. Henry and Mrs. 
Paul Esping, all from Kansas City, Kan. 
Winifred Goldsborough, Marjorie 
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KANSAS CITY ORCHESTRA ENDS SEASON 


Standart and Doris Rheem, a trio of 
singers accompanied by Gladys Gwynne 
Ernst Pihl- 


Combs, were heard. Dr. 
blad, president of Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, Kan., was guest speaker. 


Preceding the program was a luncheon 
in his honor at the Women’s City Club. 
The annual evening program featuring 
members of the string department aug- 
mented by numbers from the voice and 
piano department members, was heard 
in Edison Hall on April 27. 

Harold Newton, first viola of the 
Philharmonic, established himself as a 
soloist of genuine artistic rank in works 
by Handel, Dohnanyi, Frederick Kell, 
Delius, Forsyth, Schubert-Wilhelm), 
Ravel and Enesco in Conservatory Hall 
on March 30. Mr. Newton, a gifted 
composer, transcribed the movement 
from the D Flat Quartet by Dohnanyi. 

Stanley Deacon, of the voice faculty 
of the Conservatory of Music, directed 
a mixed chorus of forty voices and a 
quartet including Rose Ann Carr, so- 
prano; Gladys McCoy Taylor, con- 
tralto; David Grosch, baritone, and 
John Wahlstedt, tenor, in an effective 
performance of Cowen’s ‘The Rose 
Maiden,’ in Atkins Auditorium, Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
on April 26. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


GROUP EVENTS HOLD 
WORCESTER INTEREST 


Choral and _ Instrumental 
sembles Heard—Concert 
Course Announced 

WorcesteR, May 5.—The Laurent 
Wind Quintet of the Flute Players’ 
Club of Boston, assisted by Leo Litwin, 
pianist, appeared at the Art Museum 
on April 5. A delightful hour of French 
and Italian music included compositions 
by Jongen, Poulenc, Rietti, and Thuille. 

The choir of All Saints’ Episcopal 
Church, conducted by William Self, 
gave a program for the Worcester and 
New England chapters of the American 
Guild of Organists on April 6. The 
guest of honor was Alexander Gretcha 
ninoff, who composed a Magnificat for 
this choir last winter, and heard it for 
the first time on this occasion. William 
E. Zeuch of the First Church in Bos 
ton, gave a group of organ selections. 

Augustana College Choir of Rock- 
ford, Ill., led by Henry Veld, drew 1200 
to the Auditorium on March 29. The 
Mendelssohn Singers, sponsors of the 
concert, devoted the proceeds to flood 
relief. 

The Worcester Civic Music Associa- 
tion’s completed program for 1936-37 
has been revised slightly as follows: 
Oct. 19, Rosa Ponselle; Nov. 20, Monte 
Carlo Ballet Russe; Dec. 11, Don Cos- 
sacks; Jan. 11, Poldi Mildner, pianist, 
and Raya Garbousova, ’cellist; March 
17, Nelson Eddy; April 14, Boston Sym- 
phony. The association’s limited mem- 
bership of 3600 has been filled by 3261 
renewals, and 339 new members ad 
mitted from the waiting list. There are 
still 152 names on the paid-in-advance 
waiting list. 

A difficult a cappella program, sung 








En- 


entirely from memory, carned high 
praise for Hugh Giles and his Gothic 
Singers of Plymouth-Piedmont Obarch 
in the annual concert at Tuckerman 
Hall on April 23. Marion McCaslin 
and Mr. Giles played two-piamo com- 
positions, and Ellen Lekstrom, sopramo 
was heard in an imoidental solo. The 
excellent stage picture was enhanoed by 
an elaborate stained-glass window trams- 
parency designed and paimited by 
Richard Lawrence of the choir 

‘Cradle Songs of Many Natioms,” a 
concert sponsored by the Wor 
County Federation of Women’s Charch 
Societies at Mechamics Hall om Apm 
25, presented six local women as solo 
ists, the junior choirs of Pilgrim am 
Plymouth-Piedmont Church, and sev- 
enty children in tableaux 

The Euterpean Society of the High 
School of Commerce presented the com- 
plete score of ‘Pinafore’ on April 3 m 
der the direction of Edgar Wilsom and 
Edmund T. Wilson. 


Leopold Sachse, Wagnerian 
Stage Director, Added to 
Juilliard Opera Faculty 


Oeste 


JOHN } KvEs 





American Pregram at Music Scheel 


Ss . 
ettlement R. F. Schmiedt 


The sic Sche ttlement gare 
The Music School Settlement gave Leopold Sachse 


concert of contemporary America 
music recently, in its anditormmm. The Leopold Sachse, stage director for the 
Junior Orchestra of the School, led Wagner performances at the Metropoli- 


by Fanny Levine, assisted. Works by tam Omera, has been appointed to the 
’ ’ PI 


Marion Bauer, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach pcrallt e Juilliard Opera School to 
Albert Stoessel, Ernest Bloch, Gen teach stage techmique and to lecture on 
Branscombe, Cecil Burleigt Charles 1 mist f the opera, according to a 
Wakefield Cadman, John Alden Carpem- recemt ammouncement by Ernest Hutche- 
ter, Abram Chasins, Aaron Copland sOmm eam of the Juilliard School of 
Henry Cowell, George Gershwin, Mor- Maus 

ton Gould, Charles Griffes Drax Wr. Sachse’s associations with the 
Guion, Charles Ives, Leshe Loth, Mac- eT y addition to stage 
Dowell, Lec UOrnstet rt row ctor i been hose of singer, 
Beryl Rubinstein, Edmund Severn, Er- ag md lecturer on technique. He 
nest Schelling, Albert Stoessel, Deems > beer these capacities for 
Taylor and Emerson V Germany Austria, 
heard. I uropean countries. 
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VARIED RECITALS IN 
CHICAGO FORTNIGHT 


Singers and 
Choir and Dancers Aid 
to Local Activities 


Cuicaco, May 5.—Dorothy Crost, 
and Berenice Jacobson, duo-pianists and 
Lilyan Sacks, soprano, presented a 
program for the Chicago Woman’s Club 
on April 22 in the club theatre. Marion 
3utler, pianist, and Ada Belle Files, 
contralto, with Mabelle Howe Mable 
at the piano for Miss Files, gave a pro- 
gram in the Jessie B. Hall Young 
American Artists Series on April 27 in 
Curtiss Hall. 

Benedict Saxe was heard in his an- 
nual piano recital in Kimball Hail on 
April 24. Margaret Weiland, pianist, in 
company with Margaret Heywood 
Wood, soprano, appeared in concert in 
Kimball Hall on April 22. Mae Wil- 
lems, pianist, gave her annual recital in 
Kimball Hall on April 26. Raymond 
Koch, baritone, chose Curtiss Hall for 
his song recital on April 26, and Strav- 
ros Chiapis, tenor, favored the Black- 
tone Theatre on the same _ evening. 
Martha Graham gave a dance recital in 
the Studebaker Theatre before a ca- 
pacity audience recently. The St. Olaf 
Choir under F. Melius Christiensen was 
heard in Orchestra Hall on April 17. 

Alban Knox, tenor, gave a program of 
folk-songs and ballads in Kimball Hall 
on April 15. Sharing the program with 
him was Emer Phibbs, pianist, who also 
played Mr. Knox’s accompaniments. 
Moissaye Boguslawski, pianist; George 
Sopkin, ’cellist, Helen Bartush, contral- 
to, and Emilia Babad, a member of the 
Jewish Art Theatre of New York, fur- 
nished the program for the Jewish 
Morning Freiheit in Orchestra Hall re- 
cently. 

Pauline Goldberg and Ruth Gross- 
berg gave a joint piano recital in Kim- 


Instrumentalists, 
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ball Hall on April 14. The In-and-About 
Chicago Music-Educators Club gave a 
concert in Orchestra Hall on April 25. 

Lucile Turner Parkhill, Man Ba- 
rova, Edith Mautner, and Helen Bick- 
erton, gave the last of the season's 
programs for the Musicians Club of 
Women on April 6 in Curtis Hall 
Helen Hawk Carlisle and Esther 
Hirschberg furnished admirable acoom- 
a at the piano. 


The Chicago Symphony Choir under 
Walter Aschenbrenner gave its annual 
comeert at Orchestra Hall on April 15. 
A Cappella simging of an exceptionally 
fime amd delicate character marked the 
program. 

The Manual and Williamson harpsi- 
chord emsemble was heard in a concert 
of music by Framcois Couperin and J. 
S. Bach at the Goodman Theatre on 
April | Marcie A. McLeop 
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SAN ANTONIO HAILS 


Festival of an. Jacinto and 
Accompanying Contests 
Are Colorful Events 


San Antonio, May 5.—Paul Ak- 
house, Metropolitan tenor, was chosen 
court singer for the coronation of the 
queen of the annual Fiesta de San 
Jacinto held on April 23 in the Mumi- 
cipal Auditorium. Mr. Althouse was 
acclaimed in the ‘Prize Song” from 
Wagner’s ‘Meistersinger, and a group 
of songs by Ernest Charles, Mama- 
Zucca, and Manning. Carl Venth ar- 
ranged and conducted the music for the 
coronation and dance scenes. 

For the second annual tournament oi 


college and school bands and drum 
corps, sponsored by the Battle ai 
Flowers Association during the Fiesta 


approximately twenty-five bands took 
part. The Schreiner Institute Band of 
Kerrville, was awarded first place. The 
judges were Herbert L. Clarke, former 
assistant director of the Sousa Band 
Wallace Appleton, director of the Ninth 
Infantry Band; Dr. Otto Wick, com- 
poser of the centennial opera, “The Le 
Star.’ 

Betty Wilson, pogeama, ° was presented 
in a program represent a centennial 
of Texas songs, collected d, arranged and 
composed by Oscar J. Fox, at the Kie- 
berg County Centennial Celebration held 
at Kingsville, April 17, in the college 





ITS ANNUAL FIESTA 


anditortum. Lientenant-Governor Wal- 
ter Woodul was the speaker. 
The St. Louis Symphony under Vlad- 
mit Golschmanm, gave a concert on 
17, im Municipal Auditorium as 
the fimal item im the Elizabeth A. De- 
Voe series. Elsa Diemer-Wick, soprano, 
appeared im recital under the auspices 
t the Imcarmate Word Music Associa- 
D the Incarnate Word College 
dt Songs by Pergolesi, Gluck, 
egrenzi and a German group formed 
comprehemsive program. Edna June 
Bump was the accom panist. 
The closimg program of the Tuesday 
Musical Chub featured compositions by 
[acDowell. John M. Stein- 
feldt played the “Eroica’ Sonata. At 
the fimal two musical teas of the club’s 
thirteemth seasom, Joseph Knitzer, vio- 
ist. was heard om March 16, and on 
the Manhattan String Quar- 
tet closed the series. Power Briggs, 
Orgamist, appeared im concert on March 
- The Fime Arts department of the 
Women’s Club, organized in 1898, en- 
tertamed with a reception and program 
m March 16 at the club. 
ZENEVIEVE M. 
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TUCKER 
Kusterer Opera Given 

eva Kusterer founded upon 
fomi'’s comedy, “The Servant of Two 
asters was recently produced in 
annem. I[t is known that Mozart 
nce comtemplated setting this play to 


| Under Judson Banner 
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Pinchot 


Anna Steck 


Anna Steck, lyric-coloratura soprano, 
has signed a five-year contract with 
Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
of Columbia Concerts Corporation, for 
concert appearances under his manage- 
ment. Miss Steck has been a pupil of 
Meta Schumann for the last six years. 
Last November she was awarded the 
MacDowell Club Young Artist’s Prize 
and appeared in recital at the club on 
Nov. 25. She also was heard recently 
in one of the Metropolitan Auditions 
on the Air broadcasts. 


Recently discovered in a private col- 
lection in Dresden was a travelling 
piano upon which Liszt used to practice 
while touring. Both Chopin and George 
Sand had scratched their names on it. 
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Private Lessons — Group Voice 
Book “GROUP VOICE” has just been issued by G. SCHIRMER, Inc 
S Address: 464 Riverside Drive, New York 


Will teach at 
Juilliard Summer Schoo! 
Summer 1936 
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Voice Teacher—Coach 
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SEASON ENDS FOR 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


‘Manzoni’ Requiem and Arrange- 
ment of Couperin Suite on 
Final Programs 

Sr. Louis, May 5.—The pair of sym- 
phony concerts on April 3 and 4 was 
given over to a performance of the 
‘Manzoni’ Requiem by Verdi. It was 
unquestionably one of the most com- 
pletely satisfying concerts that has been 
heard here of any choral work. Vladimir 
Golschmann showed himself a master 
in leading orchestra and chorus in a 
finely coordinated performance. This 
chorus of 150 mixed voices had been 
most adequately and carefully trained 
by William B. Heyne. The soloists 
were Jeanette Vreeland, soprano; Rose 
Bampton, contralto; Dan Gridley, tenor, 
and Keith Faulkner, bass-baritone. The 
fine individual and collective singing 
of these artists was an important factor 
in the success of the performance. 

Throughout the work Mr. Golsch- 
mann had perfect control of orches- 
tra and chorus, infusing into them 





a spirit that shone forth brilliantly 
in the massed section of the work, 
carrying with it a soulful and de- 
votional feeling. Two very large 


audiences showed their intense appre- 
ciation by prolonged applause. _ 
The final pair of concerts of the 
season took place on April 9 and 11. 
The program was purely orchestral. 
Overture to ‘Rosamunde’, Op. 26..Schubert 
Suite in C Minor......... Couperin le Grand 
(Arranged and orchestrated by Roland 
Manuel) 
(First performance) 
Overture, ‘Russian Easter’ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor..... Beethoven 


These were performances of great 
beauty. After the overture came a first 
time hearing of Couperin’s Suite in 
which Mr. Golschmann collaborated 
with Mr. Manuel in the selection of four 
movements chosen from Mrs. Dyer’s 
famous edition. The transcriptions were 
highly ornamented over the original 
texts, but lost none of their beauty or 
form. They were elegantly played as 
was the colorful ‘Russian Easter.’ Bee- 
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thoven’s symphony fared well in the 
hands of Mr. Golschmann. H. Lionber- 
ber Davis broadcast an appeal for the 
support of the Guaranty Fund, an- 
nouncement having been made of a 
deficit of $121,000. 

Hersert W. Cost 


Young Greek-American 
Alutist Wins Unique 
Reputation in Europe 








Lambros Demetrios Callimahos 


Although he has not yet appeared in 
America, his homeland, Lambros Deme- 
trios Callimahos, young Greek-Ameri- 
can flutist, has won many laurels as a 
performer of unique accomplishments in 
the musical centres of Europe. 

Mr. Callimahos, not yet twenty-four 
years old, has devoted much time to the 
study of acoustics as it applies to his 
instrument, and, as a result, is said to 
have brought about some advances in 
flute technique. One of these is a 
method of producing two tones simul- 
taneously, a feat hitherto considered im- 
possible. He also is said to have the 
ability to play higher tones than any 
other flutist. 

The youthful artist recently was ap- 
pointed director of the flute department 
of the Salzburg Mozarteum Academy 
for 1936. His second concert tour, 
which he is now making, includes 
Munich, Prague, Milan, Zurich, Berlin, 
Stockholm, Paris, London, Brussels and 
other European cities. He is contem- 


plating an American tour in January, 
1937. 





New Artists to Appear under NBC 


Management 
Carl Ulrich Schnabel, pianist and 
and twenty-six-year-old son of Artur 
Schnabel, will make his first visit to 


this country under NBC Artists Service 
auspices in 1936-37. He plays miscel- 
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MILWAUKEE SYMPHONY IN SECOND CONCERT 


Bojanowski Leads Local Orches- 
tra — Chicago Symphony 
Closes Its Season 


Mitwaukee, May 5.—The Milwau- 
kee Symphony, Jerzy Bojanowski, con- 
ductor, gave its second concert of the 
season on April 20 at the Pabst The- 
atre. Opening with Hadley’s Overture, 
‘In Bohemia,’ the interesting program 
continued with a work by the Polish 
composer, Rozycki and the Tchaikov- 
sky Fourth Symphony. Margaret Dir- 
fenthaeler and Roland Dittl, gifted local 
duo-pianists, were soloists in a Liszt 
concerto arranged by Pattison and the 
Concerto in D Minor by Poulenc. As 
an encore they played the Siciliano 
from the Bach Flute Sonata. 

The Chicago Symphony closed its 
season in the Pabst Theatre on April 
13, playing a request program of works 
by Mozart, Beethoven (the ‘Eroica’ 
Symphony), Enesco, Debussy and 
Wagner under Frederick Stock. Daniel 
Saidenburg, ‘cello, and Joseph Vito, 
harp, played an arrangement of the 
‘Berceuse’ from ‘Jocelyn.’ There were 
also numerous encores. Two previous 
concerts by this orchestra featured 
symphonies by Beethoven and Rach- 
maninoff on one program and works 
by Bach-Stock, Scriabin and Richard 
Strauss on the other. 

Helen Jepson, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, sang at the Pabst Theatre 
for a large audience that had heard her 
previously only over the radio, and that 
was much impressed with her skilled 
singing and the lilt and warmth of her 
voice in arias and songs. The concert 
was under the auspices of the Arion 
Music Lovers Course. 

The Civic Concert Association pre- 





sented Josef Hofmann at its fifth event 
in the Oriental Theatre on March 10. 
The master pianist played familiar 
works and was given a most enthusiastic 
reception, responding with many encores. 

Under the same auspices, Joseph 
Bentonelli, tenor of the Metropolitan, 
appeared on April 21. His program of 
songs by Shumann, Greig, Gretchanin- 
off, Chausson, Hahn, Charles and 
others was lengthened by many encores 
in response to the applause. 

The Marquette University Chorus, 
under the direction of Alfred Hiles Ber- 
gen, sang Elgar’s ‘The Dream of Ger- 
ontius’ on April 17 at the Pabst. 

At the Athenaeum, the Society of 
Musical Arts presented two young local 
artists, Carol Brenner, pianist and Ruth 
Mortonson, violinist, on March 5. Miss 
Brenner played works by Scarlatti, 
Mozart, Handel, Franck, Glazounoff and 
Strauss-Tausig. Miss Mortonson was 
heard in a Beethoven Romance, the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto and a group of 
smaller pieces. Both artists show great 
talent. The society is managed by Eliza- 
beth Arneke. 

Two morning musicales by the Mac- 
Dowell Club were most interesting: on 
March 10 a program of English music, 
and on March 24 a Peterborough pro- 
gram. 

ANNA R. RoBINSON 





Eugenia Buxton Plays for Federation 

Jounson City, Tenn., May 5.—Eu- 
genia Buxton, pianist, gave a recital in 
Teachers College Auditorium at a meet- 
ing of the Tennessee State Federation 
of Music Clubs on April 19. She was 
also heard in recital in Montgomery, 
Ala., on April 14 during the meeting of 
the Alabama State Federation of Music 
Clubs. 
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laneous programs and has toured ex- 
tensively in Europe. Alma Milstead 
soprano, and Douglas Beattie, bass, who 
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Poughkeepsie 
PoOUGH KEEPsI£, May 5.—Charles Gil- 
bert Spross’s Lenten cantata, “The Last 
Words of Christ,” was performed on 
Good Friday, April 10, at a union 
service of churches in this city at the 
First Congregational Church. under the 
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COAST CITY HEARS 
NEW WILLSON WORK 


First Symphony Played by San 
Francisco Orchestra Under 
Composer’s Baton 

San Francisco, May 5.—Sunday, 
\pril 19, was Meredith Willson Day 
by official proclamation of Mayor An- 
gelo Rossi. The day marked the pre- 
miere of this young composer-conduc- 
tor’s First Symphony in F Minor, sub- 
titled ‘A Symphony of San Francisco.’ 
It was conducted by the composer him- 
self at a special concert by the San 
Francisco Symphony in the War Me- 
morial Opera House, and received an 
ovation that would gladden the heart of 
the most sophisticated ovation-getter. 

Mr. Willson’s popularity as music 
director for the western division of the 
National Broadcasting Company re- 
sulted in his having a large audience of 
unusual personnel. 

The symphony was intended to kk 
“an expression of the spiritual person- 
ality of San Francisco.” Its first move- 
ment bespoke pioneer courage, loyalty, 
strength of purpose, and freedom min- 
gled with excitement, and came to a 
cataclysmic finale verging on the the- 
atrical. The second, im  passacaglia 
form, was an expression of the rebirth 
of the city rising out of smouldering 
ruins and ashes. 

By coincidence, the day of the pre- 
miere marked the thirtieth anniversary 
of that rebirth. The music depicting it 
began with a scarcely audible thread of 
sound from muted violas, ‘celli and 
harp, and the effect of the simple, im- 
pressionistic theme so subtly handled 
afforded some of the most satisfying 
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CORNELL ORCHESTRA IN ANNUAL CONCERT 





L. C. Bedinger 
Meredith Willson, Who Conducted His First 
Symphony in San Francisco 


moments of the entire symphony. 

Ihe third movement, a presto, indi- 
cated the gayety and childish delight of 
2 people who have a continental love for 
artistic pursuits and cleverly worked 
into the score were strains of ‘Caro 
Nome’ in memory of Tetrazzini at 
Lotta’s Fountain on Christmas Eve. 

The finale was intended to depict the 
impressive skyline and present-day 
metropolitanism, and concluded with a 
trumpet motive intended as ‘‘a call of 
defiance to the elements that had the 
temerity to dispute the spiritual strength 
and courage of the golden city of the 
West.” 

Willson opened the program with the 
Overture to ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ and 
added Mozart’s ‘Eine Kleine Nacht- 
music’ and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Capric- 
cio Espagnole’ after his symphony. The 
latter must be rated commendable as a 
first symphony by a thirty-three-year- 
old composer whose musical apprentice- 
ship was served as flutist with Sousa’s 
Band and then with the New York Phil- 
harmonic for seven years. Today, radio 
and movie audiences are more familiar 
with his music than are symphony audi- 


ences. Maryory M. FISHER 





G.L.Coleman Conducts Brahms’s 
First with R. Silverman 
Soloist in Concerto 


IrHaca, May 5.—The annual Gerald 
Hinckley endowment concert of the 
Cornell University orchestra took place 
on April 28. George Louis Coleman, 
founder of the orchestra and for thirty- 
four years its conductor, offered a mov- 
ing and well-integrated performance of 
Brahms’s First Symphony. The soloist 
was Raphael Silverman, Dartmouth 
undergraduate, who played the Men- 
delssohn Violin Concerto. In addition 
to the expected technique and tone, Mr. 
Silverman displayed most commendable 
musicianship. 

Esther May Barrett, soprano, gave a 
recital under the auspices of Ithaca Col- 
lege on March 30. Carol Titcomb was 
an excellent accompanist. During Lent 
the choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Eric Dudley, conductor, sang 
Stainer’s ‘Crucifixion,’ and at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church the chief Lenten 
music was Dubois’s ‘Seven Last Words,’ 
sung under George Daland. Luther M. 
Noss, Cornell University organist, gave 
a Good Friday recital. 

On April 19 a recital of chamber 
music by Cornell musicians was pre- 
sented in the Sunday afternoon series at 
Willard Straight Hall. In this series, 
on April 26, two Cornell seniors—Julia 
Hardin, mezzo-contralto, and Stewart 
Seaman, baritone—furnished the pro- 
gram. Doris Nichols Holmes was the 
accompanist. 

The Senior High Orchestra played on 
April 19, S. Carolyn Marsh conducting. 
Jane Louise Riggs was the oboe soloist, 
and a string choir played under Bernice 
H. Finch. The final concert on April 
26, was given by the Senior High Band, 
conducted by Dayton F. Latham. A pre- 
vious concert was given on March 20. 

Works performed at recent meetings 
of the Composers Club include a flute 
sonata by Walter H. French, and piano 
pieces by William Coad, Martin Daven- 
port, and W. A. Hurwitz. The April 21 
concert of the Ithaca College Sym- 
phony, Craig McHenry, conductor, was 





PEABODY SERIES BRINGS 





Events Close with Recital by Bartlett 
and Robertson—Activities 
at Conservatory 


Battimore, May 5.—Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson, duo-pianists, ap- 
peared at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music on March 20 before a record 
attendance, marking the close of the 
fine Artist Recital Series. The two 
English pianists gave great pleasure in 
a program brilliantly played. The Pea- 
body String Quartet, Frank Gittelson, 
George Wargo, Bart Wirtz, faculty 
members, and Walter de Lillo, at the 
March 13 concert played works by Paul 
Roussel, Respighi and Mozart. The 
Pro Arte Quartet played on March 6 

Winifred Christie, pianist, very ably 
demonstrated the features of the Moor 
double keyboard piano on Feb. 26 at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music. Fa- 
cility of execution and added resonance 
were apparent. Sylvia Lent, violinist, 
with Ladislas Helfenbein at the piano, 
gave a recital on Feb. 28. 

At the second concert of the season 
on March 27, the Peabody Conservatory 
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Orchestra, Gustave Strube conductor, 
played Everett Stevens’s ‘Ballade’ with 
the composer, a graduate of the con- 
servatory, at the piano. The score 
abounds in evidence of style and idiom 
that shows the influence of Gershwin 
as a model. Antonica Fairbanks, pian- 
ist, was the soloist in two movements 
‘rom the Saint-Saéns G Minor Concerto. 
Eleanor Stokes, coloratura soprano, 
sang ‘Caro Nome’ from ‘Rigoletto.’ 
The Maryland Federation of Music 
Clubs sponsored a concert at the con- 
servatory on March 28 in which six 
choral organizations contributed to the 
program. Folk-songs and typical choral 
compositions were sung with freshness 
of style by the participating groups 
which included The Baltimore & Ohio 
Women’s Music Club, Virginia Black- 
head, director ; St. Mathews’ A Cappella 
Choir, Henry Roben director; The 
Catonsville Community Chorus, Mar- 
garet Benson, conductor; The Govans 
Choral Group, Mrs. A. Franklin Onion, 
director; the Y.W.C.A. Glee Club led 
by Margaret Benson; and The Treble 
Clef Club, under Herbert J. Austin. 
F. C. B. 
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led by seven different students. The 
soloist was Elizabeth Kerling, soprano. 
On April 22 the Cornell Musical Clubs 
and Women’s Glee Club appeared in 
their annual combined concert. 

The recent revival of ‘Ruddigore,’ at 
Ithaca College, was one of the outstand- 
ing events of the season. Bert Rogers 
Lyon was the musical director. The 
Gordon String Quartet concluded a 
chamber music series on March 3. 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist, gave a recital 
on March 17. Emanuel Bay was the 
accompanist. 

Suzanne Bloch and Carl Dolmetsch 
gave a lecture recital on March 8, and 
in this same series of events sponsored 
by Cornell University, James R. Sim- 
mons, Ithaca tenor, gave a recital. Ida 
Deck Haigh, pianist, appeared on March 
22, and gave a recital for the Woman’s 
Club on March 2, 

J. Murray BARBOUR 





Advance Sell-out for Crooks’s First 
Australian Concerts 

The opening concerts of Richard 
Crooks’s first Australian tour, to begin 
in Sydney on June 20, were sold out in 
advance reservations by April 26, it has 
been learned here. Mr. Crooks, Met- 
ropolitan Opera tenor, will sail for 
Australia from Los Angeles on May 27. 





140 West Street Choral Society Presents 
Concert 

The 140 West Street Choral Society, 

under James M. Roche, gave its third 

annual Spring concert on May 5 in the 

Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Edison. 

Frederic Baer, baritone, was the guest 








artist. Kathleen M. Bowen accompa- 
nied. 
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PITTSBURGH GROUPS 


Symphonic Ensemble and the 
Shapiro Quartet Con- 
clude Activities 

PirrspurGH, May 5. — The Pitts- 
burgh String Symphonic Ensemble So- 
ciety, Oscar Del Bianco conductor, 
closed its sixth season on April 1, with 
its usual popular program: Grieg’s 
‘Holberg’ Suite, Roussel’s Sinfonietta, 
Castaldi’s Tarentella, a Divertimento of 
Mozart, and Montani’s poem ‘Spring- 
time.’ Five concerts will be given next 
winter. 

The Shapiro String Quartet also gave 
its last concert during the same week. 
Their new home in the Pittsburgh Play- 
house is a success, acoustically. Domen- 
ico Caputo joined the quartet in Arthur 
Bliss’s Clarinet Quintet. A Schubert 
quartet and Harvey Gaul’s suite, ‘From 
the Great Smokies’ completed the pro- 
gram. 

The Musicians Club gave a “prodigy” 
concert recently which turned out to be 
one of the best entertainments its mem- 
bers have enjoyed in years. Byron 
Yanks, eight, a pupil of Abraham 
LLitow, played a Mozart sonata and fan- 
tasie. Betty Jane Atkinson, fourteen, a 
pupil of Markus Klein, played Zitter- 
bart’s Preludio and ‘Romanza’ for the 
violin and the Saint-Saéns Rondo Ca- 
priccioso. Armand Basile, thirteen, pu- 
pil of Earl Truxell, played a fugue of 
Bach and a Chopin prelude. Ralph Le- 
wando’s protege, Milton Thomas, fif- 
teen, played Paganini’s ‘Moses’ Fantasie 
and a Minuetto of Porpora. 

Tibbett Closes Series 

Lawrence Tibbett closed May Bee- 
gle’s series on April 14 with the best 
singing he has ever done in Pittsburgh. 
His program emphasized works in Eng- 
lish and with good results. Stewart 
Wille was the accompanist. Both artists 
and John Evans, manager, were honor 
guests at a luncheon given by Miss Bee- 
gle at the Duquesne Club for about forty 
prominent newspaper men and indus- 
trialists. 

The Art Society offered Kathryn 
Meisle in recital on April 21 as the last 
reception of the current Miss 
Meisle, in excellent voice, sang herself 
into immediate favor. 

At the same concert the Art Society 
announced the year’s prizes for original 
composition. Harvey Gaul won the $100 
award for a work for strings and harp 
or piano entitled ‘John Brashear Looks 
at the Stars.’ The prize for the best 
song to piano accompaniment was in- 
creased to $80 and divided between Wil- 
liam Wentzell and Earl Wild. 

Martin Luvaas recently brought his 
singers from Allegheny College in 
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IN FINAL PROGRAMS 


Meadville to present a choral concert of 
high merit. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
duo-pianists, played a return engage- 
ment at the Hebrew “Y” offering a pro- 
gram of Bach, Schumann, and the Eng- 
lish contemporaries. 

The Tuesday Musical Club gave two 
important recitals, a composer’s pro- 
gram and the string ensemble program. 


{n the former, works by Gertrude 
Rohrer, Carolyn St. John, Madeleine 
Emich, Gladys Fisher, Nellie Risher 


Roberts, Flora Thomson Greene, Mar- 
garet Delaney and Hazel Harris Harn- 
ish were featured. Soloists included 
Grace Bazell, ’cellist; Mary Redmond, 


violinist; Selma Brandt Mussler, pian- 
ist; Percy Dorrington, bass, Made- 
leine Cuneo, Katherine Winter and Alta 
Shultz. 

The String Ensemble, under the di- 
rection of Ruth Thoburn Knox, played 
Gaul’s ‘Father Galitzin Remembers 
Prince Dimitri,’ and the ‘Forellen’ Quin- 
tet of Shubert with Marian Bollinger, 
pianist. Alta Shultz, contralto, sang a 
group of Lieder. 

The Mary Cardwell Dawson Negro 
Choir, in Carnegie Music Hall, sang 
spirituals, Gaul’s ‘Dream Rhapsody’ and 
Marianne Genet’s ‘Hymn to the Night.’ 
Orrin Clayton Suthern, organist from 
Tuskegee Institute, was soloist. The 
Clairton Choral, under the same direc- 
tion, assisted the Pittsburgh singers. 

J. FRED LISSFELT 


CHICAGO WELCOMES OPERA PRODUCTIONS 


San Carlo in in Week’s Return 
Engagement — Weinberger’s 
‘Schwanda’ Is Given 
Cuicaco, May 5—Crowded houses 
greeted Fortune Gallo and his San 
Carlo Opera Company throughout the 
week's return engagement which opened 
on April 20 at the Auditorium Theatre. 
One of the many fine features was the 
local debut of Lyuba Senderowna in the 
role of Amneris in a sprightly perfor- 
mance of ‘Aida’ given on Thursday 
evening. The young mezzo-soprano 
displayed a voice of much charm and 
color and again demonstrated her fine 
ability in the role of Azucena in ‘ll 

Trovatore’ on Saturday evening. 

Margery Maxwell appeared as guest 
artist as Marguerite in ‘Faust’ at the 
Saturday matinee and Elsa Hottinger 
as Ortrud in ‘Lohengrin’ on Friday 
evening. ‘Tosca,’ ‘Butterfly’ and ‘Car- 
men’ made up the balance of the reper- 
toire. Lucille Meusel, Bianca Saroya, 
Anna Leskaya, Hizi Koyke, Dimitri 
Onofrei, Rolf Gerard, Farrara, Mostyn 
Thomas, Mario Valle, Philine Falco 
and Charlotte Bruno were some of the 
singers heard, and as usual Carlo Pe 
roni conducted all performances. ‘The 
ballet and chorus came in for a large 
share of well deserved praise. 

The Marshall Field & Company 
Choral Society gave their annual con 
cert under Edgar Nelson with the as- 
sistance of members of the Chicago 
Symphony at the Auditorium theatre on 
April 22. 

Helen Jepson was the soloist, making 
her debut as a concert artist in this 
city. She was heard in a group of mod 
ern songs and in a lengthy resumé of 
Cavalleria Rusticana’ with chorus and 
erchestra. The other soloists in this 
presentation were Edwin Kemp, tenor, 
and William Russell, baritone. 

The Paulist Choristers, under Father 
Eugene O'Malley, gave their thirty 
third annual spring concert in Orches 
tra Hall on April 29 and once again 
displayed the excellent schooling they 
have received from their distinguished 
conductor. 

The University of Chicago 
Society presented ‘Schwanda,’ 
ern Czech folk opera by Weinberger, 
in Mandell Hall on April 20, 22 and 23. 
Agatha Lewis, soprano; Bessie Brown, 
mezzo-soprano; Eugene Dressler, ten- 
or, Winfred Stracke, bass, and Paul 
Pence, baritone, were the soloists. The 
Chicago Symphonic Choir members 
sang the choral parts. The student or- 


Music 


a mod- 


chestra, known as the University of Chi- 

cago Symphony, completed the organi- 
zation. Carl Bricken, chairman of the 
department of music for the university, 
conducted. Marcie A. McLeop 





Gina van de Veer Sings in Vienna 

V1ENNA, April 25.—Gina van de Veer, 
American soprano, was heard recently in 
a recital in the Mittlerer Konzerthaus- 
Saal, assisted by Otto Schulhoff at the 
piano and the Philharmonic String 
Quartet. Miss Van de Veer was heard 
with pleasure in a program that included 
Lieder by Brahms, Wolf and Marx, 
French songs by Hahn, Dupare, De- 
bussy and Poldowski, and won great fa- 
vor in a group of four American songs, 
two each by Hageman and Kramer. 

A novelty was Springer’s ‘Variations 
on a Suabian Folksong,’ Op. 38, with 
piano and string quartet. The same ac 
companiment she employed in her final 
group, for which Herr Springer ar- 
ranged Purcell’s ‘When I Am Laid in 
Earth,’ the first performance of three of 
his own songs, Nin’s arrangement of 
Esteve’s ‘Alma Sintamos,’ and Edmund 
Pendleton’s arrangement for this com 
bination of Deems Taylor’s English folk 
setting ‘May Day Carol.’ 


ST. LOUIS SEASON 
DRAWS TO CLOSE 


Organizations Give Final Con- 
certs—Giannini Is_ Recital- 
ist—Local Artists Heard 


St. Louis, May 5.—Dusolina Gian- 
nini closed the Principia Concert Course 
with a magnificent recital on April 3. 
Before a large audience this most capa- 
ble artist displayed a voice and person- 
ality of great charm, presenting a pro- 
gram of unusual variety. She was 
equally at home in operatic arias and 
German, Italian and English songs, all 
of which she sang with brilliance and 
flexibility. She was roundly applauded 
and was very gracious with extras. 

William E. Morgan, who manages 
the course, announced the engagement 
of Kathryn Meisle, a Viennese String 
Quartet, Frances Holman, Capt. Albert 
Stephens, Raya Garbousova, Nathan 
Milstein and Josef Hofmann for next 
season. 

The St. Louis Chamber Music So 
ciety, directed by Scipione Guidi, held 
its third and last concert of the season 
at the Women’s Club on April 5, play- 
ing with beautiful unity and expression 
string quartets by Brahms, Malipiero 
and Mozart. Besides Mr. Guidi, the 
members are Felix Slatkin, Martin 
Teicholz and Herbert Van den Berg. 
and Jacob 
violinist, the 


Jean Browning, pianist, 
Krachmalnick, youthful 
winners of the Greater St. Louis Young 
Musicians Contest, gave a joint recital 
at the Y. M. H. A.-Y. W. H. A. Audi- 
torium on April 1. Both artists ac 
quitted themselves nobly and were 
warmly received. 

The choir of the Church of St. 
Michael and St. George under the di- 
rection of Paul Friess, and assisted by 
members of the Symphony, sang cho 
ruses and solos from parts II and III 
of ‘The Messiah’ on Palm Sunday, 
\pril 5. Hersert W. Cost 
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gave proof that it has attained great pro- 
ficiency in its singing, although it is but 
two years old. The program included 
works by Mozart-Saar, Elgar, Holst and 
Rimsky Korsakoff, Horatio Parker’s 
lovely ‘Seven Greek Pastoral Scenes,’ ex- 
cerpts from four operas, Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Yolanda,’ Saint Saéns’s ‘Samson et De- 
lila,’ Delibes’s ‘Lakmé’ and Moussorgsky’s 
‘Boris Godounoff’ and works by Sullivan, 
Andrews and Beethoven. The quality of 
tone was admirable, the enunciation clear, 
the delivery musicianly and worthy of high 
praise. The audience applauded Mr. Le- 
febvre and his singers heartily. 

William Towson Taylor, baritone, sang 
with unusual charm an aria from Mas- 
senet’s ‘Hérodiade’ and songs by Secchi, 
Koenemann and Lehmann, and was obliged 
to give two extras, Taylor’s ‘Captain 
Stratton’s Fancy,’ sung fascinatingly and 
Dobson’s ‘Cargoes.’ Francis Moore played 
his accompaniments superbly. 

The accompaniments for the chorus were 
well played by Grace Roberts at the piano, 
and by Harold W. Friedell at the organ in 
the Beethoven piece. A small orchestra 
of uncertain quality added nothing to the 
accompaniments; in fact, its playing left 
much to be desired. ; 


Riverdale School in Annual Choral 
Festival 


The Riverdale Country School gave its 
annual choral festival in the Town Hall 
on the evening of May 1, when a chorus of 
more than 200 boys sang works by Elgar, 
Samuel Ward, Grieg and Bruno Klein; 
folk-songs and three pieces by Riverdale 
students, Jack Stoll, Leopold Mannes and 
Dale Bartholomew. The Glee Club sang 
a sea chantey, songs by Jacques Wolfe, 
Grainger, Purcell and César Franck, and 
a chamber orchestra gave Clement A. 
3arton’s ‘May Festival’ its first perform- 
ance. 

William Friml and David McAneny, 
duo-pianists, were heard in works by Bach 
and Lecuona. The singing of the chorus 
had vitality and warmth, and the group 
responded with notable co-ordination to the 


NEW YORK’S CONCERT FORTNIGHT | 





leadership of Mr. Barton. The audience 
was of good size and generous with ap- 
plause. G. 


Oratorio Society Ends Season 


Under the baton of Albert Stoessel, who 
is completing his fifteenth year as its con- 
ductor, the Oratorio Society of New York 
concluded its season with the annual con- 
cert for subscribers and members in the 
Concert Hall of the Juilliard School of 
Music on the evening of May 2. 

As a radical departure from conventional 
choral programs, particularly those of this 
society, the evening offered a diversity of 
music both vocal and instrumental. The 
chorus, numbering approximately 200 
voices, was heard in excellent perform- 
ances of the Invocation to Orpheus from 
Peri’s opera, ‘Euridice,’ originally a tenor 
solo arranged for chorus by Alberto Bim- 
boni; Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pater Noster’; ‘Noel’ 
by Melville Smith; an arrangement of the 
Hampshire folksong, “Swansea Town’ by 
Holst; two Negro spirituals arranged by 
Cain and a concluding group by Taneieff, 
Purcell, Tchaikovsky and Bach. 

Solo groups were given by Ruby Mer- 
cer, soprano, and Frederick Wilkins, flute. 
Miss Mercer, assisted by Mr. Wilkins, Jo- 
seph Pizzo, harp, and the composer at the 
piano, was heard to advantage in Bernard 
Wagenaar’s “Three Chinese Songs’ in an 
English version by Robert Lawrence. A 
group of flute pieces by Griffes, Hasse, 
Debussy and Rimsky-Korsakoff were ably 
performed by Mr. Wilkins, accompanied by 
Harrison Potter. Hugh Porter was or- 
ganist for the chorus. 


Nicholas Mavrikes Plays for Jewish 
Benefit 

Nicholas Mavrikes, violinist, appeared in 
the Town Hall on the evening of May 3, 
for the benefit of the Junior League of the 
National Home for Jewish Children in 
Denver and the Young Folks League for 
Hebrew Infants. He was assisted by 
Philip Blackman, baritone, and Pierre 
Luboshutz, pianist. 

Mr. Mavrikes played the Tartini ‘Devil’s 
Trill,’ the Bach Chaconne, Paganini’s D 
Major Concerto, and an arrangement of 
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NATIVE MUSIC FETE IS OPENED BY W.P. A. 





James, Sokoloff, Hanson Lead 
Orchestral Works—Chamber 
Music Heard 


A festival of American music in celebra- 
tion of Music Week was opened auspicious- 
ly by the New York units of the Federal 
Music Project of the WPA, on the evening 
of May 3 at the Manhattan Theatre. The 
occasion was an orchestral concert, with 
Philip James, Nikolai Sokoloff, director of 
the Federal Music Project, and Howard 
Hanson conducting the New York Civic 
Orchestra. A large audience applauded all 
the works and participants heartily. 

Native music, as exemplified by the list 
chosen, stood every test well. Especially 
fresh and glowing in its imaginative beauty 
was Loeffler’s ‘A Pagan Poem,’ which had 
a sensitive and moving performance under 
Dr. Sokoloff, long a friend and one-time 
pupil of the composer. Dr. Sokoloff co- 
ordinated his forces splendidly for the 
maximum effect of the evening, and Beryl 
Rubinstein, who played the piano obbligato, 
gave a performance of truly inspired musi- 
cality and charm. 

To open the program, Mr. James con- 
ducted a Sinfonia of John Christopher 
Moller (18th century); Arthur Foote’s 
Suite for String Orchestra, with its de- 
licious pizzicato sections; Henry Hadley’s 
entrancing moon-shot piece, “The Culprit 


Coerasennnineene et 


the Pizzicato Polka from Delibes’s ‘Sylvia.’ 
Mr. Blackman offered songs by Franz, 
Gounod, MacDowell, Moussorgsky and 
Mana-Zucca. 


Jeanne Alfred Presents Song Program 

Jeanne Alfred, soprano, assisted by 
Joseph Adler at the piano, gave a recital 
in the Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of 
May 3. 

A friendly audience gave Miss Alfred a 
hearty welcome in a well chosen program 
which began with a group in Italian in- 
cluding arias from Veracini’s ‘Rodelinda’ 
and Mozart’s ‘The Marriage of Figaro.’ 
She also sang songs in English by Cadman, 
Walthew and Spross, and arrangements by 
Zimbalist, Schindler and Ravel with a song 
by Goldfagen. Before the final group Mr. 
Adler played works by Mozart, Debussy 
and Chopin. Miss Alfred’s singing showed 
high artistic intentions and fine interpre- 
tative sense. The voice itself is one of ex- 
pressive quality and well handled. Mr. 
Adler’s accompaniments were excellent. 





Hackensack Woman’s Chorus Gives 
Spring Concert 

HACKENSACK, N. J., May 1.—The Hack- 
ensack Woman’s Chorus, Anna Graham 
Harris, conductor, gave its spring concert 
on April 28 in the State Street School 
Auditorium and distinguished itself in an 
excellent program. After Woodman’s ‘To 
Music,’ sung as a prelude, part-songs by 
Somervell, Boyce, Elgar, Bridge, Grana- 
dos-Harris and Tchaikovsky-Manney were 
sung, as well as David Stanley Smith's 
‘Pan’ A Creole marching song ‘En 
Avan,’ ‘Grenadie,’ arranged by Gerald 
Reynolds, the Hawaiian ‘Aloha Oe,’ freely 
transcribed by A. Walter Kramer, Sulli- 
van’s ‘Cachucha’ and Bruch’s cantata ‘Fair 
Ellen’ completed the list, sung with splen- 
did quality. Leonie Jacoby and Esther De 
Mott, sopranos, were heard to advantage 
in the solo parts of the Smith and Bruch 
works, as was Warren Harr, baritone, in 
the Bruch. 


Fay’ and Henry Gilbert's rollicking 
‘Comedy Overture on Negro Themes.’ He 
gave excellent readings and was warmly 
applauded. . 

Dr. Hanson concluded the bill with a 
performance of his own ‘Nordic’ Sym- 
phony, a virile setting-forth of a work 
which holds its own in sturdy and poetic 
thought. 

Chamber music was the theme for the 
second evening. The Madrigal Group, 
conducted by Lehman Engel, began the 
proceedings with three examples of eigh- 
teenth century psalmody selected from the 
collection, “Ye Olde New-England Psalm 
Tunes,’ which were interesting as Ameri- 
can musical curios if not as great works 
of choral art. Thereafter came instru- 
mental works by three contemporaries 
which met with the general approval of an 
audience of good size. . 

The first was Roy Harris’s Piano Trio, 
given by Harry Cumpson, piano; Kalman 
Reve, violin, and Carl Stern, ‘cello. A 
string quartet by Harold Morris was 
played by the Modern Art Quartet, and 
the list was concluded with David Stan- 
ley Smith’s Sonata for piano and violin 
played by Lee Pattison, pianist, and 
Jacques Gordon, violinist. 

Other performances, all of native works 
by various ensembles and soloists of the 
project and guest performances were sched- 
uled for every day during the week. E. 


in Handel’s Sonata in D and in Kreisler 
transcriptions of Bach, Beethoven and de 
Falla, and Frederick Wilkins, flutist, who 
was warmly received in works by Gluck, 
Desportes, Hasse and Jacquet. Both solo- 
ists were encored. Edward Hart played 
the accompaniments ably both for the club 
and the soloists. 





Frederick Stock Conducts Benefit in 
Madison Square Garden 

Dr, Frederick Stock conducted an or- 
chestra of 150, consisting of New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony and about fifty 
additional players, at a concert in Madison 
Square Garden on the evening of May 3, 
for the benefit of ‘victims of Nazi and 
Fascist persecution.” The program con- 
sisted of Wagner’s ‘Rienzi’ Overture, the 
second movement of Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ 
Symphony, the Scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and the 
fourth movement of Tchaikovsky’s F 
Minor Symphony. Also on the program 
were items by Fred Waring and his band, 
Jan Peerce, tenor of radio fame, and 
Tamaris, the dancer, as well as an array 
of stars from theatrical and concert hall 
circles. 





The conservatory at Ghent, Belgium, 
celebrated its centenary in April. 
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The assisting artists were Marshall 
Moss, violinist, who won marked favor 
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SUCCESSFUL DRIVE HELD IN 





Civic Music Association Sur- 
passes Previous Year’s 
Total by $10,000 


RocHEsTeR, May 5.—The Rochester 
Civic Music Association held its annual 
seven-day drive for funds recently and 
raised the quota of $71,390 with some 
to spare. The final total showed 7,274 
pledges for $71,471.76—more than $10,- 
000 ahead of last year’s total. 

Rev. George E. Norton, president of 
the association, headed the drive, the 
men’s teams being led by David C. 
Barry and the women’s teams by Mrs. 
Robert Ranlet. This is the first time 
that the Rochester Civic Music Asso- 
ciation has completely reached its quota 
on the annual drive, and its success 
assures the continuance of the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic, the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, the annual visits by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, the vari- 
ous weekly broadcasts, the educational 
concerts in the schools, the concert se- 
ries and other activities. 

Three post-graduate students of the 
Eastman School of Music were pre- 
sented in concert at the Eastman The- 
atre on April 17, by Dr. Howard Han- 
son, director of the Eastman School, 
with the Rochester Philharmonic. They 
were Irene Gedney, pianist ; Joseph For- 
tuna and Millard Taylor, violinists. Mr. 
Fortuna played Prokofieff’s Concerto in 
D, with brilliance and vigor. Miss Ged- 
ney presented Rachmaninoff’s Concerto 
No. 3 with finished assurance. The 
third young artist, Mr. Taylor, played 
Sibelius’s Violin Concerto admirably. 
There was a large and cordial audi- 
ence. 

The Rochester Little Symphony, an 
organization of first desk players from 
the Rochester Philharmonic and heard 
all too seldom, gave an unusual and 
delightful concert at the David Hoch- 
stein Memorial Music School, Guy 
Fraser Harrison conducting, on April 
7, before a not large, but very appre- 
ciative audience. 

The program included Scarlatti’s Toc- 
cata, Aria, Minuetto and Giga; Grieg’s 
‘Evening in the Mountains,’ with oboe 
solo by Arthur Foreman; Suite ‘Ber- 
gamasque’ by Debussy; Mozart’s Three 
‘German’ Dances; Ravel’s ‘Pavane Pour 
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ROCHESTER 


une Infante Defunte’; the Minuet and 
Finale from Haydn’s ‘Farewell’ Sym- 
phony; Mozart’s ‘A Musical Joke;’ 
‘Serenade’ by Glazounoff, and “The Car- 
nival of Animals’ by Saint-Saéns. San- 
dor Vas and the conductor played the 


first and second piano parts of the Saint- 


Saéns music. 

‘The Chocolate Soldier,’ the first 
light opera to be sponsored by the 
Rochester Civic Music Association sev- 
eral years ago, was revived under the 
same sponsorship and with practically 
the same cast, at the Eastman Theatre 
on April 23 and 24, and was enjoyed 
by large audiences on both occasions. 

The cast was as follows: Nadina, Dor- 
othy Drakeley; Aurelia, Olivia Martin; 
Mascha, Inez Quinn; Lieut. Bumerli, the 
Chocolate Soldier, Harold Singleton; 
Capt. Massakroff, J. Alfred Casad; 
Stephen, William Spencer ; Louka, Lil- 
lian Moore; Maj. Alexis Spiridoff, Ed- 
ward Van Neil; Col. Casimir Popoff, 
Eric Remington ; dancers, Thelma Bira- 
cree and Harold Kolb. The Rochester 
Civic Orchestra supported the singers 
and Guy Fraser Harrison conducted. 
Perrin G. Somers was the producer. 
Both principals and chorus gave excel- 
lent performances. 

Beatrice Pye, pianist, graduating this 
spring as a performer, gave her senior 
recital at Kilbourn Hall on Monday 
evening, April 20, before a large and 
markedly cordial audience. Her pro- 
gram included works by Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Schumann, Debussy, Granados and 
Chopin. Her playing is skillful, fluid 
and well endowed with color. 

Mary Ertz WILL 


GODOWSKY MUSIC HEARD 





Piano Works Played for Invited Audi- 
ence at Schirmers 

An invited audience heard a program 
of the piano music of Leopold Godow- 
sky in the board room of G. Schirmer, 
Inc., with Carl Engel, president of the 
firm, as host, on the afternoon of April 
23. 

The distinguished pianist-composer 
was present. Modestly he sat, not among 
the listeners, but in the artists’ room. 
Six movements from his Suite for the 
Left Hand and his ‘Etude Macabre’ 
were played by Zadel Skolowsky, a 
young pianist of unusual talent. Vera 
Kaplun Aronson was heard with pleas- 
ure in ‘Devotion (Poem No. 1), two 
movements from the ‘Java’ Suite and 
three from the ‘Triakontameron.’ Shura 
Cherkassy, taking the place of Ignace 
Hilsberg, who was indisposed, gave ad- 
mirable performances of the Godowsky 
transcriptions of Albeniz’s Tango and 
Schubert’s F Minor Moment Musical 
(set in F Sharp Minor by Godowsky ) 
and two Waltz Poems for the left hand. 
The program was brought to a brilliant 
close by Marjorie Church, who played 
the Symphonic Metamorphoses on 
Strauss’s ‘Wine, Woman and Song’ 
Waltz. 

At the end of the program Mr. 
Godowsky was congratulated on all 
sides by the members of his audience, 
which included many prominent musi- 
cians. Tea was served following the 
music. 

Stringart Quartet Plays at West 

Chester College 

West Cuester, Pa., May 5.— The 
Stringart Quartet, Leon Zawisza and 
Arthur Cohn, violins; Gabriel Braver- 
man, viola, and Maururice Stad, ’cello. 
appeared in recital at West Chester 
State Teacher’s College on April 3, as- 


sisted by Mrs. Eugene Britton, pianist. 
Harl MacDonald’s ‘Negro’ Quartetino, 
Karagitcheff’s Fourth Quartet, ‘Aser- 
baidjen,’ and the Franck Quinete in F 
Minor, were played. 





Annie Louise David, 
Harpist, ls Active as 
Teacher and Recitalist 





Moore 


Annie Louise David 


Annie Louise David, harpist, who 
came to New York from San Francisco 
last October, has prolonged her stay 
in the East until June due to the num- 
ber of her concert engagements and 
teaching duties at the Oxford School 
for Girls, Hartford, Conn. On April 
17 Miss David was soloist in a concert 
at the Dennis Hotel in Atlantic City, 
N. J., and on April 16 was heard in 
joint recital with Nelson Eddy, baritone, 
for the Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
of New York in the Waldorf-Astoria. 
She has been soloist with the Choral 
Club of Hartford, Conn., given several 
subscription recitals in that city and in 
New York City, Springfield, Mass., 
Portland, Me., and in Long Island. 

On April 12 she was soloist in two 
services at the Marble Collegiate 
church of New York, Richard T. Percy, 
organist. Following a recital in West- 
port, Conn., on May 13 and in Portland, 
Me., she will return to San Francisco 
by plane to open summer classes at her 
studio at the Fairmount Hotel on June 
20. She will be heard in San Fran- 
cisco with a new musical organization, 
the Pasmore-David Ensemble, including 
Mary Pasmore, violin; Dorothy Pas- 
more, ’cellist; Suzanne Pasmore, pian- 
ist, and Radiana Pasmore, soprano. 
She is also in charge of the harp de- 
partment at the Golden Gate Music 
College. 





Jacques’s Ibert’s opera, ‘Le Roi 
d’ Yvetot,’ has been produced in Diissel- 
dorf. 


ARTIST RECITALS 
END IN COLUMBUS 


Martinelli, Milstein and Schna- 
bel Among Visitors — En- 
sembles Give Concerts 


CoLtumsus, O., May 5.—Giovanni 
Martinelli was heard in Memorial Hall 
on April 17 after an absence of two 
vears. The tenor was in fine form in 
arias from “The Girl of the Golden 
West,’ ‘Otello,’ ‘Tosca,’ ‘I Pagliacci.’ 
Guiseppe Bamboshek was accompanist. 
This was the final event of the Hast- 
Amend Civic Series, which brought the 
Weiner Saengerknaben, Victor Gomboz, 
conductor, as an extra attraction on 
March 28. The Columbus Herold was a 
co-sponsor of this affair, and assisted 
the Verband Deutsche Vereine in the 
charitable distribution of a share of the 
proceeds. 

On April 18 and 19, the St. Olaf 
Choir gave three concerts in Mess Hall 
at Capital University under the baton 
of F. Melius Christiansen. The program 
listed a Choral Suite in four movements 
by the conductor in addition to numbers 
by Bach and Gustav Schreck. The Lit- 
tle Philharmonic of Chicago under 
George Shapiro’s direction substituted 
for Igor Stravinsky and Samuel Dush- 
kin in the Conservatory’s series on 
March 20 and 21, presenting a popular 
program. 

On April 14 Nathan Milstein gave 
his first local recital in Memorial Hall 
Sonatas by Vivaldi, Bach, Lalo’s Sym 
phonie ‘Espagnole,’ and shorter pieces 
preceded several encores. Leopold Mitt 
man accompanied the violinist whose 
playing was one of the outstanding de 
lights of the Women’s Music Club 
season. This concert closed the series. 

Artur Schnabel played four Beetho- 
ven Sonatas at his recital for this same 
club in March. His magnificent per- 
formance evoked prolonged and grate- 
tul applause. 


Chamber Music Series 





The Chamber Music Series given by 
the Haydn String Quartet in the Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts was brought to a close 
on April 8. Harriet Lattin, viola, of 
the Lattin String Quartet of this city, 
assisted in Mozart’s Quintet in G Minor 
which was given a beautiful perform- 
ance. Other works were by Smetana, 
Griffes and Tchaikovsky. 

Chapel Choir of Capital University, 
conducted by Ellis Snyder, returned 
from its eastern tour to give a home 
concert on March 30 in Mees Hall. 
Works by two Ohio composers were 
listed on the program: Credo by Nor- 
man Lockwood of Oberlin Conserva- 
tory, and Psalm 130 by D. T. Craw- 
shaw, a student at Capital University. 
Concerts in Baltimore and Philadelphia 
were included in the ten-day tour. 

RoswitHa C. Smita 
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Ten-Year-Old Pianist, 
Margot Ros, Plays in 
Philadelphia Concert 





Rembrandt 
Margot Ros and Her Teacher, Martha Halb- 
wachs Masséna 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.— Margot 
Ros, ten-year-old pianist, gave her first 
complete program in the ninth stu- 
dents’ concert in Casimir Hall on the 
evening of April 27 which included 
works by Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, De- 
bussy, Fuentes and Lecuona. 

Miss Ros also has been heard as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under Leopold Stokowski, in the Mo 
zart Concerto in E Flat and with the 
Philadelphia Chamber Laboratory Or 
chestra, Isadore Freed conductor, in the 
first performance of David Diamond's 
‘Concerto Divertimento for a Preco 
cious Pianist.’ She studies at the Cur 
tis Institute of Music with Martha 
Halbwachs Masséna who is a graduate 
pupil of Dr. Josef Hofmann. 

Annual Spring Concert of Branscombe 
Choral 

A large and brilliant audience gathered 
at the Plaza on the afternoon of May 3 for 
the annual spring concert by the Brans- 
combe Choral conducted by Gena Brans- 
combe. Assisted by Edgar Allen, bari- 
tone, and George Crook, organist, the 
group of women’s voices received much 
applause for performances of works by 
Bossi, Este, Weelkes, Goatley, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Sibelius, Gretchaninoff, Brans- 
combe, Hadley, Foudrain, Palmgren and 
Fletcher. Berthe Van den Berg was ac- 
companist. Mr. Allen was heard in two 
groups of songs by Schubert, Strauss C. V. 
Sanford, Bohlmann, J. Wolfe and others. 
An informal reception was held after the 
concert. 





Anita Zahn Presents New Dance Drama 


Anita Zahn, dancer, assisted by her 
company of thirty Duncan Dancers, and 
Blanche Yurka and Richard Hale, com- 
mentators, presented a dance drama entitled 
‘Arouse and Beware’ by Mary Shambaugh, 
in the Biltmore Theatre on the evening of 
May 3. Music was provided by an en- 
semble of twenty pieces from the ranks of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony under the 
baton of Hans Lange. 

Miss Shambaugh went to Walt Whitman 
for inspiration, the entertainment being 
based upon that poet’s ‘Song of the Banner 
at Daybreak,’ portions of which were read 
by Miss Yurka and Mr. Hale. The chore- 
ography, which was to a large extent 
pantomime, was expressive if not invari- 
ably of extraordinary finesse. Miss Zahn 
deserves most credit for her intentions 
which are obviously definite and original 
The second of the three episodes, “The 
Span of Youth,’ was the most interesting 

Miss Shambaugh’s score, while not of 
high individuality, served its purpose. The 
recital was for the benefit of flood sufferers. 
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In New York Studios 
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Frank La Forge has returned from a 
short trip to Honolulu and resumed his 
teaching in his New York studio. Mr. La 
Forge and his associate, Ernesto Bertimen 
will conduct their usual summer school 
continuing until September. Emma Ols- 
pianist, pupil of Mr. Bertmen, 
gave a lecture-recital in the studio on 
March 29. She has been booked for a tour 
of the eastern states for the season of 
1936-1937. 


son, 


« * * 


Students from the Leon Carson Studios 
heard recently in prominent churches in 
clude Constance Clements Carr, soprano, 
at the First Presbyterian Church of Pat- 
erson, N. J.; Marie Olive, soprano, at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Goldsboro, 
N. C.; Paul Booth, tenor, in Dubois’s ‘The 
Seven Last Words’ at the Church of Our 
Lady Help of Christians, East Orange, 
N. J.; Inez Church, soprano, in Rossini’s 
‘Stabat Mater’ at the East Side Presbyte- 
rian Church, Paterson, N. J.; Emma Den- 
ninger, soprano, in Gaul’s ‘The Holy City’ 
and Dubois’s ‘The Seven Last Words’ at 
the Vincent Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Nutley, N. J.; and Margaret Russell, con- 
tralto, St. Mary’s Church, Nutley, N. J. 

A quartet consisting of Miss Carr, Agnes 
Latimer, contralto, Mr. Carson, ‘tenor, and 
Henry Haberle, baritone, sang Maunder’s 
‘Penitence, Pardon and Peace’ at St. Paul’s 
Congregational Church, Nutley, N. J., dur- 
ing Holy Week. 

” + * 

Louise Profriet, soprano, pupil of Amy 
Ellerman, who is soloist at South Bush 
wick Reformed Church of Brooklyn, 
broadcast over Station WMCA recently 
She was soloist at Christ Presbyterian 
Church on Good Friday. Florence Klep 
per, contralto, was heard in two song 
groups in a recital in Summit, N. J., last 
month. Mildred Richcreek, contralto, gave 
a recital for the Parent Teachers Associa 
tion of Jackson Heights on April 2 

George Twining broadcast with Cesare 
Sodero over WOR on April 10 and 17 
Roderick Williams, tenor, gave a recital 
at the residence of Leopold Schepp on 
April 15, and appeared in the cast of ‘The 
Mikado’ by the Blue Hill Troupe at the 
Heckscher Theatre on April 15, 16 and 17 
He is soloist of Holy Trinity Church, New 
York. 

* * * 

Margaret Speaks, soprano, pupil of 
Helen Chase, who has broadcast during 
the entire season over WEAF with Rich 
ard Crooks and Nelson Eddy, was sched- 
uled for a concert appearance at the music 
festival in Chattanooga, Tenn., on May 7. 
and for the role of Micaela in ‘Carmen’ 
the following night. Nell Kinard, dramatic 
soprano, from Miss Chase’s studio, gave a 
recital in Steinway Hall recently, with 
Ralph McDowell, bass-baritone. Elizabeth 
Peyser, Miss Chase’s assistant, was accom- 
panist. 

Dorothea Henninger, soprano, and Kath 
erine Cavalli, mezzo-soprano, gave a pro- 
gram of songs at the Great Northern 
Hotel recently. Miss Cavalli sang at the 
Barbizon on April 6. LaFerne Ellsworth, 
contralto, was heard in a song program 
at the Jackson Heights Community Club 
recently. 

* * * 

Dorothy Westra, soprano, pupil of Bell 
Julie Soudant, recently appeared befor: 
the Woman’s Club of Hastings, N. Y 
Nathan Metzger, baritone, from Miss Sou- 
dant’s studio, gave an hour of music at 
the Riverside Baptist Church. Katherine 
Karnes, soprano, went with the Columbia 
University Choir to Princeton, N. J., on 
Easter Sunday, as soloist in the Brahms 


Requiem. 
* o * 


In Chicago Schools 


Curcaco, May 5.—Among recent activi 
ties at the Chicago Musical College was a 
concert by faculty members in Fullerton 
Hall in the Art Institute on April 15. The 
program was offered by Mary Wendling 
Titus, soprano; Silvio Scionti, pianist, and 
Erich Sorantin, violinist. Accompanists 
were Elizabeth Knollenberg and Lenore 
Oglesbee. Ellen Hougesen and Marion 


Jaffray, pupils of Rudolph Ganz, have been 
making appearances in nearby towns in 
two-piano programs. Betty Runyon, pupil 
of Mollie Margolies, has been appointed 
organist and choir director at Gethsemane 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Cicero, 
Til. bie as 

Cuicaco, May 5.—Pupils of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory have been making im- 
portant appearances during the past month. 
Samuel Thaviu, violinist, and Jacob 
Hanneman, violinist, gave a joint recital 
for the Music Club of Springfield, Ill., on 
April 29. Henry Kallinowski, violinist, 
pupil of Scott Williams, apepared on the 
recital programs at the Y.M.C.A. Hotel 
on April 16 and May 2. 

Helen Watson, composer-pianist, gave 
a lecture recital before the Highland Park 
Music Club on April 22. The scholarship 
recital of the Van Dusen Organ Club was 
given at Grace Episcopal Church on April 
21. Those taking part were Alfhill Hvass, 
Hazel Quinney and Mario Salvador, 
pupils of Frank Van Dusen; and Frances 
Biery and Erwin Miller, pupils of Edward 
Eigenschenk. 





Colgate Glee Club in Annual Concert 

The Colgate University Glee Club, 
Thomas Roberts, conductor, gave its an- 
nual New York concert in the Hotel 
Astor on the evening of April 17. Open- 
ing the program with ‘Colgate Invictus,’ 
the chorus was heard to advantage in 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pilgrim’s Song,’ the ‘Hal- 


lelujah Amen,’ of Handel, ‘Bones Come 
A-Knittin’,” arranged by Bartholomew, 
and “Tinkers’ Song,’ from De Koven’s 


‘Robin Hood,’ in which the balance of the 
choirs, the precision of attack and fidelity 
to pitch were especially admirable. 

Soloists during the evening were James 
BR. Sprague, tenor; Augustus Frank, bari 
tone; Robert Lange, tenor, and Robert 
Wheeler, pianist, who was also the accom 
panist. A number of traditional airs con 
cluded the program 


Quintets Performed at Institute of 
Musical Art 
\ program of chamber music was given 
at the Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music under Willem 
Willeke on the evening of April 20. Alex- 


ander Brott and Eunice Giffin, violins: 
Mario Del Bianco, viola; Signé Sand- 
strom, ‘cello, and Billy Masselos, piano, 


gave well considered readings of the Schu 
mann Quintet in E Flat, Op. 44, and the 
Brahms Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34. 
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Passed Amay 


Bernard van Dieren 

Lonpon, April 25.—Bernard van Dieren, 
composer, critic and musicologist, died here 
yesterday at the age of fifty-one. He had 
been in ill health for some time and passed 
away quietly in his sleep. 

Born in Holland, Dec. 27, 1884, he was 
educated for a scientific career. He did not 
hegin to compose until he was twenty when 
he produced a series of immature works, 
later undertaking the serious study of com- 
position as well as musical history and 
literature. His earliest works now in ex- 
istence date from 1912 which year he spent 
in studv in various German music centres 

In 1909, Mr. van Dieren settled in London 
ind acted for some years as correspondent 
for various Continental newspapers. He 
became a friend of the late “Peter War- 
lock” (Philip Heseltine) and their musical 
intercourse was mutually beneficial. He 
was a friend of the sculptor Tacob Epstein 
and was the model for his Christ. His 
earlier compositions were distinguished by 
great contrapuntal complexity which later 
became more simple. Those bearing opus 
numbers total between twenty-five and 
thirty They include numerous chamber 
works, orchestral and choral pieces, a few 
songs and piano works. He was a pro 
fessed anti-Wagnerite and disapproved of 
opera in general as an artificial and expen- 
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Blackstone Studios 


Edgar Schofield 


Edgar Schofield, teacher of singing, has 
been engaged for the three weeks summer 
session of the Utah State Agricultural 
College from June 8 to 29. He will then 
leave for Hollywood, where he will cuon- 
duct master classes during the months of 
July and August. Several of Mr. Scho 
field’s New York artist-pupils are going to 
California to continue their lessons with 
him during the summer. 

Mr. Schofield is president of the New 
York Singing Teachers Association, and 
has been active as a singer and teacher in 
New York for over twenty years. He 
plans to reopen his New York studio on 
Sept. 15. 


Chicago Musical College Celebrates 

Cuicaco, May 5.—Members of the 
faculty and pupils of the Chicago Musical 
College were invited by Rudolph Ganz, 
president, to a reception on May 2, in the 
College Building to celebrate “the happy 
event of the Institution’s becoming a mem 
ber of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools.” 


sive musical form. His last literary work, 
a volume of essays on music entitled ‘Down 
Among the Dead Men’ was published last 
vear. He is survived by his wife who was 
Freda Kindler, a pianist and sister of Hans 
Kindler, conductor of the National Sym 


phony of Washington, D. C., also well 
known as a ’cellist. 
Albert Borroff 
Cuicaco, April 27—Albert Borroff, 


operatic and concert bass, died here today 
of a heart ailment. Born in London in 
1873, he came to this country as a boy. 
His operatic debut was made in ‘Faust’ 
in San Francisco in 1907, and his concert 
debut a year later in London. He had 
been director of music and soloist at Sinai 
Temple here for thirty-five years and was 
an authority on Hebrew music. M. MclL. 


Mrs. Robert Strickler 
Mempuis, TENN., May 1.—Mary Larue 
Strickler, wife of Dr. Robert Strickler, 
professor of Greek at Southwestern Col 
lege, and mother of Mrs. Joseph Knitzer, 
wife of the violinist, died here on April 26 


Martin Mueller 

Cuicaco, April 21—Martin Mueller, a 
charter member of the Chicago Federation 
of Musicians and a player of practically 
all band instruments, died at his home here 
on April 20. He was born in Bavaria in 
1848, and had lived in Chicago for seventy 
years. Four daughters survive him. 


M. McL. 
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MEETING IN AUGUSTA 


Georgia Federation Convenes 
for Four Days at Seven- 
teenth Conference 


Aucusta, Ga., May 5.-—The Geor- 
gia Federation of Music Clubs in its 
seventeenth annual convention at the 
Partridge Inn, including officers, district 
directors, departmental chairmen and 
club delegates from all parts of the 
state, closed a four-day parley on May 2. 

Evelyn Jackson, of Atlanta, was 
elected to succeed herself in the sec- 
ond two-year term as president, with 
the re-election of Martha Galt, of Can- 
ton, as first vice president; Mrs. John 
B. Guerry, of Montezuma, treasurer ; 
Mrs. George F. Dickens, of Sparta, 
historian. 

The president of the South Atlantic 
district of the national federation, Mrs. 
M. B. Nichols of Savannah, was 
elected second vice president; Mrs. W. 
B. Pullen of McDonough, third vice 
president; Mrs. Paul Rhodes of Madi- 
son, recording secretary; Mrs. M. M. 
MacFerrin of Augusta, parliamen- 
tarian; and Helen Knox Spain of At- 
lanta, re-appointed corresponding sec- 
retary and publicity director. 

With addresses by the Hon. Richard 
E. Allen, Jr., mayor of the city; Mrs. 
M. M. MacFerrin, convention chair- 
man; Robert J. Watson, president of 
the Augusta Civic Music Club; W. H. 
H. Jones, president of the Saint Ce- 
cilia Society, and Miss Jackson, state 
president, the concert feature of the 
first evening was the presentation of 
the young artist winners in the 1936 
state-wide contest. 

These were Eliza Holmes, pianist, 
of the faculty of Brenau College Con- 
servatory, at Gainesville; Wilburta F. 
Horn, soprano, of the faculty of Short- 
er College, Rome, Ga., and were as- 
sited in the program by Martha Galt 
and Marjorie Bush McConnell in two- 
piano works. 

In addition to the business routine 
and open forum by the departmental 
chairmen, programs were given by 
representatives from the Young Art- 
ists Clubs, Edith Chappel, pianist, of 
Americus and Carolyn Creson, soprano, 
of Augusta, and of the Student Musi- 
cians Club, and Elizabeth Skinner, 
pianist, of Augusta. The second day 
closed with a gala concert by Minna 
Hecker, coloratura soprano; Claire 
Harper, violinist; Wynona James, pian- 
ist. and Trene Leftwich, accompanist. 

The third day opened with the an- 
nual press breakfast, Helen Knox 
Spain, presiding; followed by business 
routine and a recital by Maude Bar- 
ragan accompanied by Dorothy Hal- 
bert. In the evening, the state-wide 
choral concert, under Max Noah, of the 
State College for Women at Milledge- 
ville, brought together the choral or- 
ganizations. The final day was de- 
voted to the junior clubs, under the 
state counsellor, Martha Galt, assisted 
by Dorothy Jenkins, counsellor of host- 
ess club. H. K. S. 








MUSIC AT OBERLIN 





Post-Easter Activities at Oberlin Con- 
servatory Include Recitals 


Osertin, O., May 5.—Post-Easter 
activities of the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music included senior recitals inter- 
spersed with A Cappella Choir and 
Musical Union concerts, a state-wide 
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MUSIC CLUBS HOLD §=©Dogwood Festival Held in Atlanta 





‘Aida,’ ‘La Bohéme’ and ‘Carmen’ 
Given—Philadelphia Orch- 
estra in Concert 


ATLANTA, Ga., May 5.—The concert 
season with the gala presentations of 
the All Star Concert Series, the Atlan- 
ta Music Club and the Dogwood Festi- 
val Association came to a close with 
Virgil Fox, organist, in two concerts 
under the auspices of the Georgia Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organists, 
M. Ethel Beyer, dean, on May 2 and 3. 

Leopold Stokowski and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in a concert on April 20 
under the joint auspices of the Atlanta 
Philharmonic Society, Ernest F. Em- 
mel, president, and the Atlanta Music 
Club, Mrs. Harold McKenzie, presi- 
dent, closed the season for these two 
organizations under the management of 
Marvin McDonald. 

By the popular vote of the Atlanta 
music-lovers, submitted to Mr. Stokow- 
ski, his program included the Symphony 
No. 5 in E Minor by Tchaikowsky, 
‘Fiesta a Seville’ by Albeniz, “The 
Submerged Cathedral’ by Debussy, and 
‘Love Music’ from ‘Tristan.’ Many en- 
cores were played. 

The highlight of the Dogwood Fes- 
tival, Walter Rich, president, was the 
presentation of three operas on the two 
closing days of the week’s festivities, 
April 19 through April 25. 

‘Aida’ on Friday evening, had in the 
cast Giovanni Martinelli, Dusolina 
Giannini, Carlo Morelli, Dreda Aves, 


solo and ensemble contest, faculty re- 
citals, and radio broadcasts. 

Sarah Bradfield, of Barnesville, O.., 
was heard on April 13. Jean Coston 
played her senior piano recital on April 
14, and the Conservatory Orchestra, 
under Prof. Maurice P. Kessler, assisted 
Miss Coston. Vivian Everhard, organ- 
ist, gave a recital in Finney Memorial 
Chapel on April 16. Katherine Eide, 
’cellist, was the senior recitalist on 
April 17. Miss Eide was accompanied 
at the piano by Helen Irene McCall. 

A program of original compositions 
by Thomas S. Canning was performed 
on April 18. Included were numbers 
for string quartet, A Cappella Choir, 
woodwind quintet, and symphony 
orchestra. Four senior recitals and the 
annual A Cappella Choir concert were 
given the week of April 20. One of 
the works to be featured by the Oberlin 
singers, led by Professor Olaf C. Chris- 
tiansen, is the ‘Inscriptions From the 
Catacombs,’ a composition by Normand 
Lockwood. Helen Murphy gave an 
organ recital on April 20. She will use 
Finney Chapel’s four-manual Skinner 
organ. Louis Manget gave a recital 
on April 24 and Marion Brown, of 
Cleveland, concluded the week’s pro- 
grams with her piano recital on April 
25. 5 -e 4 


PEABODY SUMMER PLANS 








Frederick R. Huber to Manage the 
Six Week Session of the School 
Battrmore, May 5.—Frederick R. 

Huber will manage the coming summer 

session of the Peabody Conservatory of 

Music, Otto Ortmann, director. The 

session will continue for six weeks, be- 

ginning on June 22. Mr. Huber is 
municipal art director of Baltimore 

Arrangements have been made to co- 

ordinate the work of the Peabody 

School and the John Hopkins Uni- 


Nino Ruisi, Foster Miller, Costante 
Sorvino and Renée Norton. 

‘La Bohéme,’ a Saturday matinee, had 
in the cast Joseph Bentonelli, Hilda 
Burke, Charlotte Symons, Carlo Mo- 
relli, Désiré Defrére, Nino Ruisi, Co- 
stante Sorvino, Pompilio Malatesta and 
Enrico Andreini. ‘Carmen’ that evening 
was sung by Colette D’Arville, Miss 
Burke, Miss Symons, Mr. Norton, Mr. 
Martinelli, Mr. Morelli, Mr. Defrére, 
Mr. Sorvino, Mr. Miller and Mr. An- 
dreini. Ballet divertissements arranged 
by Mildred Schneider, premiere dan- 
seuse, the chorus of twenty-five and the 
orchestra of forty were from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Giuseppe 
Bamboschek conducted the three operas. 

Virgil Fox, in his two concerts, at 
the First Presbyterian Church on May 
2, and on the following afternoon at 
Sisters Chapel, Spelman College, re- 
peated the profound impression he made 
on his auditors of a year ago when he 
was presented by the Organists Guild. 
He played works by Bach, Franck, 
Widor and others. The All Star Con- 
cert Series for 1936-1937 will include 
Lawrence Tibbett, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Kirsten Flagstad and Gladys Swart- 
hout and Nino Martini in joint concert; 
La Argentina and her Spanish Ballet 
with Vincente Escudero; the St. Louis 
Symphony, Vladimir Golschmann, con- 
ductor, and Albert Spalding, violin- 
ist. The Atlanta Music Club series 
will present Lotte Lehmann, the Roth 
String Quartet and Artur Schnabel. 

Heten Knox Spain 


versity summer school. 

The campaign to raise a sustaining 
fund of $125,000 for the Peabody Con 
servatory has more than reached its 
goal and contributions are still being 
received. 





JUILLIARD SUMMER TERM 





Letz, Jacobsen and Maier to Be En- 
semble Teachers 


The Juilliard Summer School, which 
will open its fifth season on July 7, has 
added Hans Letz, violinist, to the en- 
semble department. He will conduct 
classes in the study and performance 
of chamber music for piano and 
stringed instruments. 

Mr. Letz is a member of the faculty 
of the Juilliard Graduate School and 
founder of the Letz Quartet. 

Sascha Jacobsen, violinist and mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Institute of 
Musical Art, is also a member of the 
ensemble department. He organized the 
Musical Art Quartet. 

Guy Maier, pianist, will teach classes 
in two-piano ensemble for players who 
wish to increase their repertoire and 
for teachers who wish to give instruc- 
tion in the art of two-piano playing. 

The chorus will be under the direc- 
tion of Bernard Taylor. 





Dr. Heinrich Simon Ends Lecture 
Series 

Dr. Heinrich Simon, pianist, critic 
and lecturer, gave the last three lectures 
in a series entitled ‘The Saga of 
Music,” on April 22, at the residence 
of William Matthew, and on April 
14 and 7 in the small ballroom of the 
Hotel Plaza. The last two talks dealt 
with the influence of J. S. Bach, and the 
first, with the two groups of Italian 
composers who influenced Bach. 
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FLAGSTAD HEARD IN 
RECITAL IN DETROIT 


Tokatyan, Levitzki and Martini 
Appear—Orpheus Club and 
Chrysler Choir Heard 


Detroit, May 5.—Kirsten Flagstad, 
Wagnerian soprano, provided one of the 
greatest recitals of this or any other 
season, when she made her debut ap- 
pearance here, April 28, in Orchestra 
Hall, under auspices of the Detroit 
Concert Society. 

Songs of von Weber, Schumann and 
Schubert, as well as a group in Swedish 
and Norwegian, another in English, and 
two arias from “Tannhauser,’ made an 
evening of pure and delightful singing. 
Mme. Flagstad’s artistry was applauded 
and cheered. Faultless piano accom- 
oaniments were furnished by Edwin Mc- 
Arthur. 

Armand Tokatyan, tenor, made his 
Detroit debut in a concert on April 26, 
when he appeared in the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral of Masonic Temple. He of- 
fered four groups of songs, in Italian, 
German, French and English, revealing 
a voice of unusual power and fine qual- 
ity. Ina Grange was at the piano. 

Mischa Levitzki gave his long-de- 
layed piano recital on April 20 in Or- 
chestra Hall, devoting his programs to 
a long list of interesting compositions 
by ten composers. It was one of the 
year’s most interesting evenings of 
piano performances. 

Nino Martini, tenor, gave a recital 





on April 13, in Orchestra Hall. He was 
in excellent voice and made a great 
impression. Miguel Sandoval played 


the accompaniments. 

The Orpheus Club of Detroit pre 
sented the second concert of its thirty 
sixth season to associate members on 
April 21 in Orchestra Hall. Charles 
Frederic Morse conducted and Cameron 
McLean, baritone, was the soloist. The 
Chrysler Male Choir, Tom Lewis, con 
ductor, concluded its season with the 
annual May 1 concert in Orchestra 
Hall. Lucrezia Sarria, South Amer- 
ican soprano, was the guest artist. 

HERMAN WISE 


OPERA SCHOLARSHIPS 





Louisiana State University to Hold 
Auditions in Three Centres 


3aATON Rouce, La., May 5.—Audi 
tions for scholarships in the opera de 
partment of Louisiana State University 
School of Music will be held by Pas- 
quale Amato, head of the voice depart 
ment, Dr. H. W. Stopher, director of 
the school, and Dalton S. Raymond, 
head of the opera department, in At 
lanta, Chicago, and New York be 
tween June 8 and June 20. 

The scholarships will range in value 
according to the ability of recipients. 
They include voice study and work in 
the opera department which produces 
two or more major works each year. 
‘Madama _ Butterfly,’ with all-student 
casts, chorus, and orchestra, was pre- 
sented five times this year, three times 
in February and twice in April. “The 
Student Prince’ was given four times 
last December. All costumes and set 
tings are made at the university. 

Mr. Amato, who became head of the 
voice department this year, serves as 
artist director for the operas, Dr. Sto- 
pher as general director and conductor, 
and Mr. Reymond as producer. More 
than 100 students, drawn principally 
from the opera department, participate. 











Anna Kaskes 





John Gurney 


N addition to several singers who 

have previously been members of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, the 
roster of the company for the popular 
spring season includes ten artists new 
to the opera house. although several of 
them have been heard in other musical 
fields in New York. 

Three new sopranos are listed, Emily 
Hardy, coloratura from Missouri; Na- 
talie Bodanskaya of New York, and 
Muriel Dickson from Edinburgh, Scot 
land. 

Miss Hardy studied in San Francisco 
and made her debut in that city’s 
in 1933, as The Queen of 
‘Coq d'Or.’ She also sang leading 
in ‘Lakmé,.” ‘Mignon,’ ‘Rigoletto.’ ‘La 
Juive’ and Honegger’s ‘King David.” She 
has been heard in concert and over the 
radio 

Miss Bodanskaya, a native of New York 
made her debut as Blondchen in Mozart's 
‘Die Entfithrung’ with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company and later sang on 
tour with the New York Opera-Comique 
She has appeared as soloist with the Phila- 


opera 
Shemaka in 


roles 


delphia Orchestra and the New Haven 
Civic Orchestra and at Radio City Musi 
Hall 

Miss Dickson is favorably remembered 


by New Yorkers for both her singing and 
acting with the D’Oyly Carte Opera Com- 
pany in Gilbert and Sullivan works two 


seasons ago. She studied in Italy for six 





Emily Hardy 


Wilfred Engelman 


years. She 
the radio 

Anna Kaskas, contralto, a. winner in the 
recent Metropolitan auditions of the air, 
was Hartford, Conn., of Lithu 
nian parentage. After two years of study 
t the Hartford Conservatory of Music, 
she was sent to Lithuania for further 
She made her debut at the Lithu- 
anian Government Opera House, then went 
to Italy on a scholarship for more ex 
tended experience 

' 
T «a 


has sumg in concert and over 


born in 
a 
a 


study 


; was born in St. 
Louis. He began singing in Worcester, 
Mass., at the age of fifteen and at twenty 
was soloist at the Old South Church in 
Boston. He has appeared in leading roles 
in numerous light opera productions here 
and in England and as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, the Boston 
amd Minneapolis symphonies and with the 
Philadelphia Opera Company. He has been 
active as a radio artist since 1926. 


QD 7 
eorge Rasely, tenor, 


Wilfred Eagelman, baritone, a native 
of Detroit, Mich., studied at Notre Dame 
miversity. He made his debut as Valen- 


tine in “Faust” with the Detroit Civic Opera 

ompany in 1929. and his European debut 
as Marcello in ‘La Bohéme’ in Palermo. 
He was for three seasons with the Chicago 


Civic Opera Company and for five with 


the Municipal Opera of St. Louis 
loseph_Royer. baritone, was born in 
Quebe He made his debut in ‘Thais’ 
with the Aborn Opera Company. His 
peratic experience has included leading 


roles with the Chicago Civic, Philadelphia, 
St. Louts, Cincinnati and San Carlo opera 
ompames and appearances in Italy, Aus- 


Norman Cordon 


Jackson 


Muriel Dickson 





George Rasley 


tralia, Mexico and South America. 

* Norman Cordon, bass, was born in 
North Carolina and is the nephew of John 
C. B. Ehringhaus, the present governor of 
that state. He studied in Nashville, Tenn. 
In 1923 he made his debut with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company in ‘Tosca.’ He 
has sung also with the Detroit, St. Louis 
and Philadelphia opera companies. 

- John Gurney, bass, from Jamestown, 
N. YY. graduated at Oberlin College and 
took a post-graduate course at the Har- 
vard Business School. He has appeared 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS ‘EUGENE ONEGIN’ IN ENGLISH 





Tchaikovsky Work Given by 
Artists Opera Company in 
Academy of Music 


Allied 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5. — Tchaikov- 
sky’s romantic and melodious opera, 
‘Eugene Onegin,’ was presented here on 
April 28 in the Academy of Music by 
the Allied Artists Opera Company, Inc., 
Dmitri Chutro, general director. In- 
terest of the occasion lay not only in 
the opportunity to hear this rarely per- 
formed score but also in the use of an 
English translation of the original Rus 
sian text, based on Pushkin’s poem. As 
is often the case with opera in English, 
parts were understood and others lost 


due to vocal line and syllabification, al- 


Natalie Bodanskaya 





Colegrave 
Joseph Royer 
with the Russian Opera, the De Feo 
Opera and the American and National 


Music League companies and with the Bos- 
ton Symphony, the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Another engagement announced is that 
of Ludovico Oliviero, a tenor already well 
known to the opera public of New York, 
by reason of many appearances in minor 
roles in the Hippodrome seasons and in 
visits of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. 


ereseeenennnet 


though, on the whole, the audience was 
able to follow the story. 

The two leading feminine roles were 
taken by Rose Kunst, as Tatiana, and 
Elena Bussinger, as Olga. Alexis 
Tcherkassky appeared in the title part, 
and Ivan Ivantzoff was heard as Len 
ski. Prince Alexis Obolensky, artistic 
director of the organization, was seen 
briefly as Prince Gremin. Others in 
the cast were Olga Pincula, as Larina; 
Adela Scandron, as Filipievna; John 
Crider, as Triquet, and William Bur- 





bank, as Saretzki. Michael Fiveisky 
conducted. 
W. E. S. 
A revival of Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’ was 


recently made at the Strasbourg opera, 
conducted by M. Bastide. 











